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What will you do if you are sent to carry the gospel 
friend, your child? 

Will you stand over him and say, 
will suffer for it if you do not”? 

When was ever love begotten so? 

“Who is God?” “Why should I love him?” “ 
him?” answers back the poor, bewildered heart, and 
the things of earth which with their earthly affections 
love it, and satisfies itself in loving them. 

Or perhaps it grows defiant, and says, “I will not,” { 
back your exhortation as the cold stone flings back 
light. 

But you say to your friend, your child, “God loves ye 
it in every language of yours, in every vernacular of his, 
you can command, and his love is taken by surprise, 
wakes to the knowledge that he does love God wit 
resolution that he will. 

So it is that children come to love their fathers ani 
mothers everywhere. There is no struggle after an um 
thing. You do not urge them or exhort them. They are 
the lives which are before their lives, and the love of thos 
flows into them and becomes their love. 

The real reason why men do not love God is that t 
not really believe that God loves them. That does not tak 
blame away, but it does shift it and put it in the right 
They 
made their lives so base and poor that they cannot | 
that God loves them. 

There is where the attack must be made and the 
won. Fix their thoughts not on themselves but on God. 
them see that God is such that he must love his childre 
ever base and poor they be, and then love becomes pi 
from them to him, because its great cause, its depth of sp 
reason and reality, is there. 
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THE COVER shows us San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Bridge and a young stu- 
dent from India who goes to school not 
far away from this famous American 
span. India’s Kenneth Stephens attends 
the Presbyterian Church’s San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary on an Agape 
Fellowship, which is provided annually 
by San Francisco seminarians for the 
training of overseas nationals. For more 
about overseas students who are wel- 
comed by the church’s seminaries, see 
page 11. 

This coming Sunday, January 12, is 
observed as Seminary Sunday in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. The article 
by President Nathan Pusey of Harvard, 
page 9, and the photo report on over- 
seas seminarians are reminders of the 
increasing importance of theological e.l- 
ucation to all of Christianity. 

Bernard Ikeler, usually known as 
Bern, has been a contributor to P.L. 
for eight years, and currently is secretary 
for information services of the Board 
of Christian Education. His survey trip 
to the seminaries took him and his cam- 
era from the East to the West Coast. 





Elisabeth D. Dodds (above), author of 
Don’t Pity Your Pastor’s Wife, page 16, 


quite obviously knows whereof she 
speaks. The man in question is Robert 
C. Dodds, minister of the Second Con- 
gregational Church, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. The Doddses have three chil- 
dren: Margaret, ten; Andrew, four; and 
Paul, three. Mrs. Dodds grew up in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wilmette, 
Illinois, was graduated from Presbyte- 
rian-related College of Wooster, and 
was married in the Village Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. Before her 
marriage, she was a feature writer for 
Vogue; while her husband was serving 
a congregation in Buffalo, New York, she 
wrote for the Buffalo Evening News. 
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Yes, for a number of years now, 
we have bought A PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY each year. The amounts 
may vary but we always have a 
feeling of great satisfaction and joy. 

Each year, as our investment has 
grown, we have been gratified to 
receive a larger total income (which 
is guaranteed to us for life) and we 
have felt secure in knowing that to 
this extent our savings of a lifetime 
are protecting our future. 

However, there’s more than that, 
we feel, to an investment in PRES- 
BYTERIAN ANNUITIES, because we 
know our money is at work helping 
others. We want to help, even 
though our funds may be limited, 
to carry the Gospel around the 
world, both now and later. 

Our investment in these gift an- 
nuities has given us greater all 
around satisfaction, than anything 
for which we have used our funds. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
~ pew fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


TIES 


1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
written by the—Boord of National Missions— 
Boord of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christion Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
whot percent income 1 will receive, my date 





of birth being 


doy year 


II iichosiideiialnascceninettonliibieitipuatanstiions inating ensiiions 
Address 


SOUNDING BOARD 


Re: Series on Education 


FUTURE SECURITY \« I enjoyed the article “I'm Glad to 


Be Teaching Again” in the November 
'30 PresspyTeRIAN Lire. I seriously ob- 
ject, however, to a statement made by 
Mrs. Menke. She says, “Academic train- 
‘ing certainly is not the most important 
| function of the teacher; it is incidental 
to the great task of guidance.” This at- 
titude is the principal cause of the in- 
tellectual degradation of the secondary 
schools and colleges of this country. 
This attitude is also dangerous as far as 
our Western civilization is concerned. 
Our highly technical society cannot be 
maintained by properly guided empty- 
heads. —STANLEY SUNDERWITH 

Ft. Collins, Colorado 


« The article “I’m Glad to Be Teaching 
Again” is very interesting, but I’m afraid 
some of the philosophy expressed therein 
|is somewhat annoying to one who has 
to support a family on the idea of 
| “money isn’t everything.” . . . I believe 
the attitude toward all types of work 
should be above that of mere compen- 
sation. The spiritual values of teaching 
are undoubtedly its greatest reward. But 
unfortunately for us, we do not live in 
| the spirit world, we teachers, teachers’ 
wives, and teachers’ children. We must 
eat, be clothed, be housed during one 
of the worst inflationary periods in his- 
tory. The general public has been get- 
ting steady wage increases, but let a tax 
rise loom on the horizon to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries, build new school buildings, 
etc., and there is a hue and cry. 
There is a Biblical saying, “Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.” I'm just a little unhappy .. . 
that more of the public’s heart and treas- 
ure is not in education but in their big 
| chromium and steel gods on wheels et al. 


—Doris P. JABLON 
Yardley, Pennsylvania 


« ... 1 can understand Mr. Browne’s 
situation [I Wish I Could Afford To 
Teach,’ P. L., November 16, 1957] be- 
cause it so closely parallels mine. Dis- 
charged from the service in 1946, I 
began at a similar wage. . . . We too 
bought an old car, a four-room house, 
had several children, and worked to- 
ward a doctoral degree. . . . My wife 
worked much of this time. All this is 
past, but it was fun. 

Browne is clearly obsessed with the 
dollar. . . . He has not observed that 





the first half-dozen years in any 
fession are seldom rose-strewn. © 
ing professions, he cashed in g 
hard-won experience; he could 
have done so in the schools. 
This is his choice. But he } 
basis for sour grapes toward teag 
Teachers’ salaries, based upon 
consent, will never be raised ¢ 
weak complaints. Only better se 
and _ preparation, bolstered by 
and/or federal support will ever 
do the job. —Rosenrt W.} 
Duluth, 


« ... I would like to call vour att 
to a problem that is becoming 
spread especially now in our own 
byterian Colleges. I refer to the 
otism laws which prevent more th 
member of a family from teach 
the same school. .. . 

I have . . . found that an a 
number of wives are equally or 
as qualified for college teaching 
their husbands. In a time when te 
are being hired without proper 
fications all over the nation, to 4 
ately let a thoroughly qualifie 
immediately available group go to 
is little short of monstrous. True 
of these wives do give up and 
work in the public-school syste 
many [in preference to doing thi 
just staying home or working as 
taries, etc... . 
—Mrs. Harvey H. 

Bloomington, 


« The article [A Man Who Doe 
thing About Better Schools’] int 
vember 30 issue of PRESBYTER 
is even more official-looking ut 
heading “Presbyterians and 
Schools.” In it Mr. Ruesszer, 
in a Presbyterian church and vi6 
dent of a public school board, 
cally advocates “teaching reli 
public schools. Surely this is ¢ 
to all Presbyterian doctrine. . 
Religion is a belief. We call 
It is a personal belief. It should 
taught in public schools, Ple: 
did not say [evidence of relig 
lief] should net be seen in publie 
We talk about “faith” and “ii 
tainly a Christian who is a te 
demonstrate his faith in his lif 
has no business whatever “teal 
ligion” as such in public sché 
—Mrs. J. H. 
Glendale, 
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MEDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 


Miracles in the Heart 


O the depth of the riches and wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments and how inscru- 
table his ways! (Romans 11:33, RSV) 


M:" of us come to the time when 
we reflect upon the strange course 
our lives have taken. If we are honest— 
and most of us are honest at least part 
of the time—we realize that some things 
have happened to us for which there is 
no explanation. There are good things 
which have come our way for which we 
are not responsible. We do not know 
how they happened or even why. 

After all, the days of miracles are 
not gone. God has not died. The world 
of the spirit is still here, and the spirit 
of God—unheard, unseen, but never un- 
felt—still dwells and works in the hearts 
of men such as you and I. 

These are times when we are drawn 
out of the orbit of spiritual thinking 
and spiritual experiences. This is not 
unnatural and really not too disturbing. 

After all, we live in a world in which 
the universe is unfolding, and scientists 
at times seem to have the last word. 
We do not know where all this will end. 
The end is far bevond us. We will learn 
more; we will see more; we will do 
more. But no matter how far we will go 
or how much we will learn, there will 
always be this world of the spirit, Our 
hearts will never be larger than they 
are. The hunger within us will always 
be what it has been. We will always 
want to be loved; we will always want 
to love something. We will always know 
the meaning of being lonely; we will 
always want to escape from it. So what- 
ever science may say and do and bring, 
we shall have to live our lives in a 
fairly narrow orbit, and in that orbit 
there are happenings as strange and as 
fantastic as those which take place in 
the immeasurable distances of the skies. 
There are miracles in the heart. 

How are we to speak of the grace 
of God? Now the grace of God is any- 
thing which comes to us beyond our 
merit and beyond our deserving. We are 
not altogether without deserving. We 
have deserved some things. We have 
labored; we have been faithful; we have 
given much of our strength. We have 
not been without compassion. We have 


spent much love, and perhaps we have 
wasted some love. When we add up all 
these things, we discover that there is 
still much that has come to us we did 
not deserve. Perhaps theologians would 
not call this a miracle, but I do. 

Or how are we to speak of forgive- 
ness? Jesus spoke of it often. “You can- 
not follow me,” he said in effect, “unless 
you come with forgiveness in your heart. 
You cannot even follow me unless you 
accept forgiveness for yourselves.” I 
cannot understand forgiveness. I can 
only say that it is real, I cannot take it 
apart and explain it. I only know that 
it is something wonderfully divine to 
have happened. Forgiveness comes, and 
it is as if a nightmare had passed. I am 
free. Now it is as it was before—the 
same song, the open door, the same in- 
viting smile. Some years are wiped out, 
and some memories have grown dim. 
But it is equally wonderful to have for- 
given someone. Perhaps this is the 
greater miracle, and perhaps this brings 
the greater joy. Now a man’s thoughts 
are free. There are no longer any resent- 
ments. There is no more _ bitterness. 
There is no more guilt of conscience. 
To be forgiven, to have forgiven. Per- 
haps theologians would not speak of this 
as a miracle, but I do. 

How are we to speak of courage— 
the sort of courage which makes a man 
willing to pay a price to be true to 
some great conviction? In one of the 
great passages of his book, Jeremiah 
the prophet said, “I sat alone, because 
thy hand was upon me.” It has always 
taken a good deal of moral courage to 
be a Christian. It still takes courage. 
When a man walks alone in his con- 
victions, where here and there he must 
let go of some friends, surrender some- 
thing he would like to do, the road is 
not easy. And vet that kind of courage 
comes to us, and we follow him, and we 


find our reward in that, and we think - 


it wonderful. Perhaps theologians would 
not call this courage a miracle, but I do. 

Yes, life is all miracles. I only know 
that some things have happened for 
which I cannot give a reasonable ac- 
count. But they did happen, and be- 
cause they did happen, I, too, can say, 
“O the depth of the riches and wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments and how inscru- 
table his ways!” 
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Chain of bridges links once-deserted Florida keys, now 
beginning to fill with ocean-front communities. Soon a 
Presbyterian pastor will be bringing services to newcomers. 


Text and photographs 
by CARL G. KArs 


This month, the annual migration 
an estimated 5,500,000 Americans to 
country’s sub-tropic peninsula of Flori 
is in full swing. During the next nin 
days, unprecedented numbers of chil 
northerners can be expected to tak 
mid-winter breather in the only 
which claims tourism as its major 
dustry and sunshine as its principal a 
modity. Motels display “no vacam 
signs; yacht basins are jammed—so 
beaches; and churches hire drive-int 
aters as emergency sanctuaries for y 
tioning church-goers, 

This year, too, thousands of visit 
will (as Floridians say) get sand inth 
shoes and thereafter follow a fami 
pattern.. They begin by shopping f 
plot of land, probably in swampy 
about to be drained and developed. 
a rate averaging 14,000 a month, 
future Floridians return north k 
enough to sell their houses, invite fri 
fo “come for a visit,” and then m 
with intent to stay. 

While Florida was discovered 
than 400 years ago, it has been coloni 
only within the last fifty years. Inot 
states a majority of residents are pe 
who were born there; Florida is mé 
inhabited by people who moved tht 
Population has more than doubled 
twenty-five years. There has been# 
per cent increase in the past five yé 
Soon there will be 4,000,000 Floridi 
Real estate men are enthusiastically 
able to predict a ceiling. 

Church groups, and Presbyteriat 
particular, discuss future plans with 
boldness of developers. Partly ® 
effort to recover lost time, Florida 
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RESBYTERIANS IN FLORIDA... 





tion@ferians have been founding new 
stof™ehes and enlarging older ones at a 
Flommer clip than developers have been 
ningepleting communities. As a result, the 
entage increase in the state’s popu- 
akon is exceeded considerably by the 
ative growth of Florida’s Presbyteri- 
who have more than doubled in five 
. From forty-two churches and a 
membership of 9,000 in 1947, the 
x of Florida has grown to eighty 
gregations totaling 25,000. A dozen 
ychurches have been organized in 
h of the past two years. 

lone of this expansion of church fa- 
les has been accidental. Increasingly, 
wrchmen—both laymen and _ pastors— 
applying the fervor of a chamber of 























U 
’ merce to the task. In each county a 
ed, ep Of Presbyterians reports regularly 
th, @* presbytery on projected housing 
, industrial plans in the area. These 





ons also advise on the availability 
price of possible church sites. In 
east Presbytery, which includes 
irds of the Florida Presbyterians 
the booming area from Palm Beach 
lami, the job of evaluating and 
ting new church locations has as- 
a major proportions. 

phief standard-bearer and coordinator 
Presbyterianism in Florida is the 
ki executive, the Reverend Charles 
. To him falls the responsibility 
determining which of dozens of 
ul locations” should receive priority. 
iting pastors for future congre- 
ms is less arduous, Mr. Martz has 
med, Hardly a day passes that he fails 
from a minister who has been 
m by the “Florida bug.” In one 
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"Having a busy time- 








Mrs. Nora Davey, of Winter Haven, serves three days a week 
as treasurer of Church Development Corporation. “Building 


new churches,” 


, ' 


she says, “is synod’s most pressing task.” 





William W. Upham, of St. Petersburg Beach, is volunteer 
president of Church Development Corporation, a plan by 
which church members lend savings to finance new churches. 


- 
‘ 








Presbyterian executive for Florida, the Reverend Charles T. Martz, of Lakeland, 
has as his goal churches in numbers sufficient to match growth of the state. 
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Westminster Church, Bradenton, is one 
of twenty aided by construction loans 
from Church Development Corporation. 
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IN FLORIDA continuto 


month last summer he was visited by 
forty-five pastors of northern churches. 
“I tell everyone Florida is no place for 
coasting; building a church here takes 
as much hard work and intelligence as 
up north.” 

Congregations, too, recognize what is 
required to keep from falling out of step 
with their fast-growing communities. An 
East Coast church of less than 200 mem- 
bers took stock of its changing situation 
before calling a new minister. From real 
estate development plans already an- 
nounced, church officers realized there 
would be hundreds of new houses in the 
vicinity within five years. They raised all 
budgetary estimates upward to include 
provision for an adequate ministry to a 
new and rapidly increasing membership. 

Churches are continually surprised to 
realize what they can accomplish finan- 
cially. The Alfred 
Congregation, near Lakeland, needed a 
larger building but didn’t think it could 
afford one. One member offered to 
pledge $25,000 if the congregation 
would match it. In a few months they 
had. A second offer of $25,000 resulted 
in another successful campaign recently 
concluded, 


119-member Lake 


In Florida, as elsewhere in the na- 
tion, Presbyterian ingenuity has pro- 
duced temporary sanctuaries in localities 
where meeting places are at a premium. 


Because of the agreeable climate, dy 
in theaters rank first. Mr. Martz then} 
women’s clubs and other civic buildj 
At Fort Myers, Presbyterians boug 

rural church, trundled it down the hi 
way several miles and set it on a; 
foundation on a ten-acre site. Ha 
dozen young churches have boughts 
cious old houses on multi-acre est; 
After paying the mortgage, church me 
bers erected a sanctuary next door 

converted the house into a Chri 

education building. 

Today there are a score of Pred 
terian congregations in Florida 
have one man—William W. Upham 
thank either for their existence or 
greatly improved buildings. Yet Mr. 
ham, a principal developer of St. Petg 
burg Beach, has contributed directh 
none of these churches. What he { 
four years ago, however, was to prop 
a plan whereby additional funds 
be found for church development. Wi 
out his plan, a rigid ceiling on 
churches would have had to be imp 

Here’s how Mr. Upham’s pro 
works, Presbyterians purchase ten-\4 
bonds in various denominations f 
the synod’s Church Development 6 
poration. Money from the bonds, w 
yield 3 per cent interest, is loaned 
churches at 4 per cent. When purchas 
question whether churches are 
financial risks, Mr. Upham enjoys tell 
about two congregations who took 
banks in the ’30s and are still worship 
in them. “But I don’t know of any bat 
in church buidings,” he says. 

Mr. Upham’s confidence is well ju 
fied. Of the more than $255,000 in lo 
already made by the Church Develt 
ment Corporation, $53,000 has 
paid off. Many churches are ahead 
payments; some already have rep 
fifteen-year loans. “For a new church 
make the greatest strides,” Mr. Uph 
says, “it should have a _ location 
building worth nearly $100,000. 
many have had to begin on a $20! 


investment.” As the corporation's bag 


program progresses, Mr. Upham ho 
congregations can begin with larger 
cilities—and in addition save 2 pera 
interest compared with bank rates. 
How long will Florida’s boom in 
churches last? No one can guess, ! 
Presbyterians such as Mr. Martz and! 
Upham aren't taking any chances. 
hope to create a $1,000,000 loan 
to help establish congregations. Am 
the state continues to fasten its 
grip on visitors, every penny will 
needed. 
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WE agree that a seminary’s first task is to produce 
(§ ninisters for the church, the question immediately 
aises, what kind of ministers? An attempt was 
Be to provide an explicit answer in the design for 
eton Theological Seminary drawn up in 1811. 
re are a number of items in the design, but back 
lem all there is clearly recognizable an overriding 
that the church’s ministry should be a learned 
In my judgment, there is special reason in our 
mation to reaffirm this emphasis. Today, a parish 
ister must be a kind of preacher, administrator, 
her, psychiatrist, counselor, money raiser, com- 
Pity leader, all-round good fellow, and undoubtedly 
tkinds of people. One can feel the deepest sym- 
By for the man confronted by such multifaceted 
bnsibility. And it is a fair question to ask how, faced 
he necessity of preparing for such a complex and 
nding role, a minister is ever to become, or remain, 
umed interpreter of the faith. Yet is it not true now, 
was in 1811, that it is precisely for this kind of 
kt and servant that the church has greatest need? 
e's opinions will differ at this point, and I, of 


et " 

“Be, can speak for only one layman, but to me the 
| ttion looks something like this: many of us—all of 
sgeete-would like to see the church grow in power 
. itfuence. In saying this we do not quite mean 
dit might to some at first appear. For it is not for 


ie commanding and more honored secular institu- 

m™ that we pray, but rather for a fellowship more 
mY, more determined, and better instructed about 
avincingly to carry out that mission of reconcilia- 
man to man, and of men to God—for which the 
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Lord set his church in the world. Our first duty must 
always be to pray that grace be given the church to 
enable it to provide convincing witness of the way of 
life the Lord intended for it. But praying we may also 
again and again ask ourselves, what in our activity 
works to prevent this deeply desired result? 

At first the easy answer is apt to be that so obdurate 
is the medium in which the church must grow that its 
advance must surely always be something rather to be 
hoped for than achieved. There is abundant experience 
to justify such a response, but we know in our hearts 
that it will not do. 

In my judgment, we act more honestly if we begin 
by acknowledging that there are many within the 
churches eager to do the church’s work who fail to do 
it, not from intent, and not from lack of resolution, but 
simply because they have not truly glimpsed either the 
significance or the imperatives of the faith they inno- 
cently, if earnestly, profess. This assertion may not hold 
for all countries or all churches, but, at least within 
some very active churches in America today, there are 
many who, while suspecting that the church is more 
than a fellowship in which to be decently married and 
buried, honestly wonder what it is that the Lord re- 
quires of them—and what the church is for, beyond 
the observance of some of society’s nicer customs. 

Perhaps the sheep do not look up as readily as this 
would suggest; perhaps they do; but in either event 
there is reason to suspect they are today too often un- 
suitably fed. What many in the churches now seem 
most to need and want is to know what lies beneath 
the surface phenomena of religion, beneath church 
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“In the Depth 
of Mystery, a Face” 


buildings and parish halls, Sunday serv- 
ices and facile responses, I hope I don’t 
betray my own profession when I say 
therefore that the great need of the 
churches today, as in earlier periods, is 
for ministers who are frst of all wise 
men and only then, if at all, administra- 
tive officers. 

Religion’s place in the world is to 
help, to speak to men and women, cer- 
tainly in the whole range of their lives 
but especially at their deepest levels 
of need. In sickness and sorrow, in fail- 
ure and despair, in the face of the baf- 


fling complexities, inconsistencies, seem- 
ing injustices, the sheer idiotism of much 
of our world—it is here especially, and 
not on happy, sunny Sunday mornings, 
that Christ seeks to come, and it is in 
such situations that men’s real need for 
him is born. If this be true (and it 
seems to me that seeing it is so is almost 
a necessary consequence of growing 
up), then surely the minister’s greatest 
task remains to help his parishioners to 
an understanding of the full human sit- 
uation, of its surface allure and rewards, 
and also of its treacherous depths and 
deeper consolations; above all to help 
each of us to see that where torment and 
darkness lie there also is light, and in 
the depth of mystery, a face. 





og 


et 
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article is an adaptation. 








John Mackay, president of Princeton Theological Seminary (left), welcomes 
Nathan M. Pusey, president of Harvard University, to the dedication of the 
Seminary’s new Robert Elliott Speer Library on October 8, 1957. At the dedica- 
tion ceremony President Pusey delivered the address of which the accompanying 
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Easy, superficial, uninformed, 
tentious statements about the 
cannot meet this need—indeed ¢ 
begin to penetrate to the level , 
it is, with its burning hunger f 
honest answer. Nor can the church 
truly flourish where it is staffed by 
isters whose own experience and. 
more, whose knowledge, fall sh 
the level needed if one is to speak 
estly and experientially—and _theg 
helpfully—about both the depth of 
tery in which our lives are cast and 
illumination brought there by 
Christ. 

I would not wish to appear he 
be finding fault with ministers. If 
is any finding fault in my words, 
rather with those of us in the w 
gations who place too much bus 
upon our ministers and then give | 
inadequate help to achieve all we 
pect them to do. But criticism is img 
of all who in any degree, consc 
or unconsciously, help to foster the 
that no one can go ahead proper 
Christian work on the basis of in 
quate understanding. Prayer and |i 
ing also read 
discussion, and hard study. From 
should come the knowledge and 
skills which will enable the theol 
student-become-minister to intr 
others of us to that same reasonin 
God with men, and thus help us to 
meaning to our lives. It is this 
all that the future minister can 
should be trained to do. 


are required and 


There was a time when the mi 
was the professional in our society.! 
he is only one among an ever incre 
number of professionals, and his 9 
knowledge of a revealed truth is 
one kind of knowledge among 
It has been a long time since he 
occupied a position anywhere near 
top of the totem pole of profes 
But this is perhaps less a comme 
on him or his capacities than tt 
reflection of the character—and the 
ing need—of our society. Many ar 
stances of our lives suggest that 
the informed, 
standing scholar-minister is the pm 
sional of whom all other professi 
stand most in need, whether they 4 
it yet or not, for it is his funeti 
speak to them of that kind of redemp 
or redirection which alone can giv 
ceptable meaning to men’s efforts, 
which it is the gaspel’s power, 
by a truly learned ministry, witel 
mediate. The church is rousing its? 
provide such a ministry—an under 


compassionate, 


ing ministry—in the new generalié 
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ome many a proud father away from 


indy home, Ninan Kallumpurath carries 
oats wallet a photo of his children, 
troevear-old Rachel and six-year-old 
niageham. The handsome, dark-eyed 
gsters—who are staying with rela- 
sin southwest India while their par- 
study in the United States—are 
's “precious gems.” He looks for- 
eagerly to the time when they will 
gown up, ready to serve India and 
Christian church. 

qually precious to Ninan, a student 
Francisco Theological Seminary, 
picture he carries in his mind. Many 
a day, he finds his thoughts turn- 
tothe church-sponsored polytechnic 
@# school which he hopes will be built 
h not-too-distant year in his home 
eof Kerala, India. 

When Ninan speaks of this, determi- 
in tightens his voice. “The First 
technic school must clear the way 
many such schools,” he says. “Now 
have only academic schools. Our 
gpeople attend them, usually at the 
financial hardship. Upon gradua- 
they’re ready for a profession or a 
tal job. But there aren’t enough of 
jobs for everyone. The young peo- 
we bitter; they listen to Commu- 
who turn them away from the 
wetian faith. 

sm Must have many Christian Poly- 
it schools,” Ninan declares. “These 
will give our young people re- 
‘training, wide education, but at 
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Our seminaries carry their 


share of the two-way traffic 


that links Christians around the globe 


an 


orld-wide Bridge — 


Text and photographs 


by BERNARD IKELER 


the same time will prepare them to fol- 
low a trade. In this way, we will obtain 
Christian leadership for our industrial 
and business life.” 

As with Ninan Kallumpurath, so with 
the other seminary students described in 
subsequent pages—Hans Schroeder at 
McCormick, Nadim Saikaly at Dubuque, 
Samuel Holder at Princeton, Syngman 
Rhee at Louisville. So, too, with persons 
who have come to the United States 
to study at Western, Lincoln, Johnson 
C. Smith, and Bloomfield. Enrolled in 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) seminaries this 
year are seventy-six men and women 
from twenty-six foreign countries; every 
one of them has a dream—to return home 
and preach, evangelize, teach, do social 
service work . . . in one way or another 
advance the Kingdom of God. 

One day these aspirations will have 
been changed into actualities, and the 
world-wide Christian church will have 
been strengthened thereby. Most of the 
credit, of course, will belong to those 
who did the aspiring and to their coun- 
trymen who encouraged and aided 
them. But a part of the credit will belong 
to the theological seminaries that 
equipped the youthful dreamers to build 
solid foundations under their air castles. 

There are other ways, also, in which 
Presbyterian seminarians are taking part 
in the ecumenical mission of the church. 
Their campuses are, in effect, interna- 
tional forums for the exchange of polliti- 
cal and social views, as well as theo- 


logical ideas. Talking in dorms and din- 
ing halls, in classes and discussion 
groups, overseas seminarians explain 
their country’s culture not only to Ameri- 
can students but also to students from 
other nations. For all, world affairs 
become more real, more intelligible. 
The world-wide concerns of the Chris- 
tian church become clearer. 

Like American theological students, 
overseas seminarians often serve as pas- 
tors’ assistants, thus taking part in the 
gamut of congregational life: worship, 
Sunday school, youth and adult pro- 
grams. During summer vacations, they 
participate in conferences, work camps, 
and study projects. Throughout the cal- 
endar, they are invited to speak before 
civic as well as church groups, in panel 
discussions or individually. They get in- 
sights into how Americans live and 
think; they interpret to Americans how 
people in other parts of the globe live 
and think. 

Presbyterian seminaries are an indis- 
pensable span in the bridge that links 
Christians around the world. They share 
in carrying the two-way traffic that flows 
over this bridge. The training which 
they give to men and women from other 
countries is a part of the contribution 
American Presbyterians make _ to 
churches abroad; the cultural and spitit- 
ual understanding that overseas students 
bring to Presbyterian seminaries in the 
United States is a portion of the gift that 
churches abroad send to Americans, 
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Hans Schroeder hopes his ministry will 
help searching but distrustful people 
find new spiritual meaning to live by. 








Samuel Holder says his country, British 
Guiana, needs better leaders. He wants 


to build a 


12 


strong Christian college.* 


Span in a World-wide Bridge 
Hans Schroeder of Germany 


“We have a cynical phrase, ‘Goats of 
Heaven, . . . meaning devout but ineffec- 
tual people. In West Germany, it is 
largely the ‘Goats of Heaven’ who go 
regularly to church. Hardly three people 
out of a hundred enter the church ex- 
cept for a wedding, a baptism, or a 
funeral,” says Hans Schroeder, whose 
home is near Liibeck. 

“Please do not conclude that we Ger- 
mans are spiritually dead,” he quickly 
adds. “We feel, very sharply, the mean- 
inglessness of our lives. And we do think 
about ourselves and God. 

“Our problem is that we have dis- 
trusted our clergy. In the years before 
Hitler, we identified them with the aris- 
tocracy—we felt they had no interest in 
the working people. The Nazis thought: 
‘The church is concerned about the next 
world; we must win in this world.’ Now 
we must have a clear demonstration that 
the church serves God in transforming 
everyday life.” 

Hans plans to become a pastor upon 
his return to West Germany. He doubts, 
however, that he will be content to min- 
ister merely to the handful of people he 
will find in his church on Sunday. He 
suspects he will be impelled to go into 
“the highwavs and bvways” to take 


Samuel Holder’s first hour in the 
United States might have soured him, 
permanently, on this country. A native 
of British Guiana, born of East Indian- 
Portuguese-Negro parents, he was re- 
fused service in a New York City res- 
taurant. 

“I have often been thrown out of res- 
taurants in this country,” he says. “I 
don't hold it against you. Much more 
often, you have invited me to dinner, 
listened to me talk half the night, then 
told me next day how you enjoyed my 
company.” 

To earn money to come to the United 
States, Sam worked as a surveyor’s 
helper in the jungles of northeastern 
British Guiana, later as a government 
clerk in Georgetown, Still many dollars 
short on the eve of his departure, he al- 








Christ’s message to laborers, busing 
men, politicians. 

In fact, he began several years 
to prepare for this kind of ministry, 
son of a professor, he at one time 
tended to be a scholar of theology 
philosophy, but his interest in p 
ophy soon was outstripped by his inte 
in economics and sociology. He 
studied at four German universities 
a school in England; he also has wor 
in the Ruhr as “a laborer. One of 
reasons he is now studying at Me 
mick Theological Seminary is that 
enables him to take a seminar 
Marshall Scott, head of the Presbyter 
Institute for Industrial Relations, wh 
is seeking new ways of interpret 
Christianity in a technological age. 

“We Germans are challenged to bu 
a new culture based on Christian 
sights,” Hans says. “Pastors must 
more than provide spiritual messages§ 
a few. We must go out from our churel 
and meet laborers, labor leaders, ind 
trialists, scientists, politicians, and d 














cuss with them their problems in { 
light of the Christian faith. We m 
face the secularization of the world,} 
preach that Christ’s power can ch 

the world.” 


aim 


Samuel Holder of British Guiana N 
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most decided to cancel his ship spa 
But his mother was able to borrow § 
and he sailed as planned. 

He is now attending Princeton T 
logical Seminary on a scholarship 
savings. The son of a pastor who le 
a small congregation in Georgetov 
Sam intends to follow his father’s 
ample. He says: “I hope to find a panty 
where I can experiment. Perhaps I ¢ 
start a college that will teach hist 
economics, sociology. There are no cm his 
leges in Guiana. 

“My people say: ‘Christianity is dew 
The Communists try to sell them a bel 
religion of hatred and revolt. My pe 
need to see that Christianity is the? 
right, real way to better practical livi 

. Maybe I can be a small light whit 
God can use to show them this.” 
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> spa If Nadim Saikaly dresses a bit more 
ow SMfitttily than most seminary students do, 
tes a simple explanation: five years 
n Theliy, he was the owner of a prosperous 
hip a@@othing store just outside Montreal, 
10 Jealfanada. 
He had built his business into a $25,- 
ers @™ enterprise in a matter of months. 
a parifipon coming to Canada from Lebanon 
9s | #1951, he married a Lebanese girl, and 
histo@ened the shop with $3,000 borrowed 
no ‘im his in-laws. 


getow 


‘My in-laws were proud of me; my 
s deaile—Diana—was proud of me,” Nadim 
a bes. “But I worried because I had wan- 
peopated so far away from my plan to be a 
he ou@Mtister. For a long time, I was in deep 
| livingleys. Then Diana and I decided the 
t white should be sold.” 
; Today Nadim and Diana—together 
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Nadim Saikaly 


dim Saikaly is student assistant to the pastor of a Presbyterian congregation, 


of Lebanon 


with their two young sons, Eli and John 
—live in a small apartment near the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. “We are not quite 
so prosperous. I still worry,” Nadim ad- 
mits. “But it is healthy worry. . . . Only 
about the food budget or payments on 
the car.” 

Nadim is busier now than he was as 
a shopkeeper. Attending the University 
of Dubuque’s theological school on a 
scholarship, he studies hard. He serves 
as assistant to the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Dixon, Illinois. 
In charge of the church’s teaching pro- 
gram, he devotes his week ends to the 
Sunday school, the junior-high West- 
minster Fellowship, and conferences 
with Christian-education workers. Dur- 
ing an average week, he makes at least 
one public-speaking appearance. 


heads the church’s teaching program. 
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“I find great joy in all this, especially 
my work with young people—I hope to 
be the principal of a Christian high 
school when I go back to my country,” 
Nadim says. The son of a convert who 
was a property manager for the Presby- 
terian mission station in Sidon, he has 
had experience in a post with the Bible 
Lands Union for Christian Education, a 
joint effort of missionary and indigenous 
churches in Lebanon. “High schools and 
colleges are our best means of evangel- 
izing among the Moslems. 

“They have great respect for educa- 
tion and are eager to send their children 
to our schools,” he points out. “As a 
teacher, I shall have a chance to show 
Moslem youth what Christianity is. They 
will take Christ into their homes and 
lives.” 
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Span in a World-wide Bridge 


Ninan Kallumpurath of India 


Ninan Kallumpurath, pictured at lectern 
in San Francisco Seminary’s chapel, says 
neither fanatic Hindus nor Communists 
are likely to gain ascendancy in India. 


Ninan Kallumpurath is a pastor in one 
of the world’s oldest Christian bodies, 
the 300,000-member Mar Toma Church 
of southwest India, which according to 
tradition was founded by the Apostle 
Thomas in 52 A.D. 

When Ninan was ‘only two months 
old, his parents took vows that their son 
would become a minister. At the age of 
sixteen, he entered his church’s theologi- 
cal seminary—his father now urged a 
career in engineering—and won a bach- 
elor’s degree in three years. 

Assigned to a parish made up of four 
small congregations, he helped his peo- 
ple repair and expand their churches. 
Together with other leaders, he organ- 
ized the Mar Toma Youth ‘League in his 
own and nearby parishes. Now number- 
ing over 1,500-members, the League 
holds annual four-day mass rallies atid 
sends out fifty young people a year on 
evangelistic tours. 

For the next four years, Ninan was 
chaplain of Union Christian College, at 
the same time earned his B.A, degree 
there. After that. he went to North Ke- 
rala, where he bicycled thirty miles a 
day to direct sixteen mission stations, a 
dozen elementary schools, and two high 
schools. He raised $10,000 in six months 
to build a church in the industrial cen- 
ter of Alwaye. (And in his spare time, he 
found a site for the polytechnic school 


he dreams of.) While the pastor 
Bombay congregation, he got a 
degree at the University of Bombay, 
later headed development of a ho: 
beggars and old people in Kumba 
Kerala. 

Married in 1950 to a young tea 
named Annamma, Ninan came to 
United States before his second ¢ 
Rachel, was born; he has never seen 
In this country, he studied at four d 
ent divinity schools before entering 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 
wife joined him last year and is stud 
in the field of education in a Califor 
college. 

The doctorate thesis Ninan is wri 
is a comparison of Christian and 
ideas. “We need to interpret Christiat 
to the thousands of Hindus who 
open-minded and highly intelligent,” 
explains. “I'm not a good scholar but 
am an Indian, and an Indian Christia 
can talk with a Hindu as a Weste 
cannot. . . . Christianity is strong i 
many parts of India. In Kerala, for e 
ample, a third of the population is Chri 
tian. If another 10 per cent were Chii 
tian also, the few—but loud—Hindu f 
natics could no longer swing election 
We Indian Christians must raise ethic 
and philosophical questions with His 
dus, and answer with Christ’s teaci 
ings.” 
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“Persecution does not cause Christians 
lse their faith. It leads them to the 
lization that their sense of God is 
‘ir most valuable possession,” says 
man Rhee, a Korean student at 
isville Presbyterian Theological 
inary, 

Syngman has known persecution. He 
‘born in Pyongyang twenty-six years 
, while Korea was under Japanese 
pation, He isn’t a relative of the 
who now heads the Government of 


ith Korea, and who then was leading 
Korean Resistance, but was named 
him. Before the occupation ended in 
5, he was drafted into a labor camp 
this father, a Presbyterian minister, 
Sforced into hiding. 
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an Rhee’s father, a Presbyterian pastor, was 


Syngman Rhee of Korea 


When the Communists took over, they 
began a systematic persecution of Chris- 
tians, their chief opponents. Syngman’s 
family brought him food while he lay for 
weeks in His 
father was captured and shot to death. 
With the of United Nations 
forces in 1950, Syngman and a younger 
brother walked for eighteen days to 
reach the South Korean coast. They left 
behind their mother, an older brother, 
and four sisters, whom they have not 
seen or heard from since that time. 

Syngman joined the Korean Marine 
corps. While stationed on the front line 
near Pusan, he attended the night school 
of Central Seminary in Seoul. This meant 
that when he had classes, he went with- 


a secret bomb shelter. 


arrival 
























martyred by a firing squad. Syngman himself hid for many months. 


out sleep for nearly thirty-six hours; leav- 
ing the front at five o’clock in the eve- 
ning, he returned at eight the next morn- 
ing—often making the round trip on foot. 
He completed his four-year stint in the 
Armed Forces, and with money given 
him by teachers and friends came in 
1956 to the U.S.A. At Presbyterian-re- 
lated Davis and Elkins College, he got 
a B.A. in two years. 

“God has protected me from death 
many times. I want to do something for 
this gift,” Syngman says quietly. “When 
I go back to Korea, I shall be a pastor, a 
teacher, a social worker . . . whatever is 
necessary. I will have no difficulty find- 
ing a way to serve—so many kinds of 
service are needed there.” 
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Congregation members 
are apt to sense the limitations that 
the manse wife's marriage places on her, 
but many do not realize 
its singular glories 


and, in a deep sense, its fun. 


Don’t 
Pity 
Your Pastor’s 
Wife 





“On Sundays, at the high moment of morning worship, the pastor’s wife in her 
pew looks up at the man in the pulpit, for whom just an hour ago she may have 
been cooking a soft-boiled egg or replacing a broken shoelace. There he is, 
dear and familiar, but lifted to another dimension by the responsibility he carries.” 
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Once I sat in a crowded train besidf jar 
a girl whom you will be able to pictughitm 
when I tell you that she had used aero 
eyelash curler, was wearing an ankiBone 
bracelet, and was chewing gum as d@Othe 
read True Confession magazine. Shihe 
proved to be jolly, and we had an 
mated talk about her job and her} 
friends. Then she asked if I had ab 
friend. I allowed as how I had, andi 
fact was married. When she inquire 
“What's his line?” I replied that he wafaiste 
studying to be a minister. She loo 
at me with pity and said, “Oh, you po 
kid, no more fun for you, hey?” 
I’ve often thought about her re 
for it expressed the kind of incredule 
pity that many lay people feel for 
pastor’s wife. They sense the limit 
tions her marriage places on her, b 
they do not realize its singular glon 
and, in a deep sense, its fun. 
A manse marriage is unlike any oliplosiy 
er. A minister’s wife has to share } 
husband with hordes of people. She majShe | 
have to sacrifice her own ego i 
drastically for the sake of his vocatioqjoulde 
And this man is just plain pecullagps 
Douglas Horton likes to remind ye 
parsons, “It’s a terrible thing for a m 
to fall into the hands of the living Go 
It might help laymen to understi 
their pastor’s wife better if we pi 
in more detail these three facts whit 
shape her life so singularly. 
First, she sees her neighbor's hust 
docilely trudging home at 5:18 @ 
night, to catch a softball with a 
repair an ailing piece of housé 
equipment, or take everyone out to! 
an ice-cream cone. Her spouse, on 
other hand, might puff in at 6:28,8 
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1 besidf oar off again for a seven o'clock ap- 
| pictufintment; while she tries to stuff his 
used aercooked supper into him, he gets two 
n ankiione calls. 
1 as MO0ther husbands work a neat five-day 
ne. Siek, and spend their week ends cut- 
an atifg the grass, building a terrace, or put- 
her bag up storm windows. If that gets 
d a baline around a manse, it’s usually done 
, andi the wife. 
nquirei The lowest period of the week for a 
he wainister’s family is Sunday afternoon. 
» lookeore often than not the wife is ma- 
‘Ou po™mned without a car, and must cope 
y?” fme with peevish children whose 
rematgends, perhaps, have been taken off to 
‘edulom lake by fathers available for such 
] for eursions. 
limita She hears labor leaders talk cheerily 
about a four-day work week, while 


ner, b 
- glorig#r husband continues to put in a crush- 
g seven-day week, often on work so 














iny oll™plosively confidential that no one re- 
are bamzes how hard he does work. 

She ma§She may be on the verge of disinte- 
> nee@mating herself, while the man whose 


wilder she wants to weep on is off 
side a hospital bed, or counseling 
ther couple about its marital difficul- 
s. Or, worst of all—he’s at a meeting. 
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domesticated male 

This is against an overwhelming trend 
our culture. Last winter, Margaret 
tal, in a tirade in The New York 
vusba Magazine, asserted that we are 


(8 ea@mstringing” men, making them “sub- 
a lent and narrowly domestic.” She 
uséhigeins: “Women now .. . have their 
t tob@g" where they want them—as dish- 


on HPiters, baby sitters, companions, and 
8, hots, 5 . . [Men object] to careers 
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which would take them away from home 
for long hours, interfere with their fam- 
ily life, be too engrossing, be the kind 
of work they could not forget when they 
got home. . . . Today men refuse inter- 
national jobs because the ‘climate of 
living’ for the children will not be ad- 
mirable; they refuse assignments to 
public-service committees, where they 
are sorely needed, because such assign- 
ments would spoil their week ends with 
their families.” 

Dr. Mead’s case is constantly con- 
firmed all around us, I saw a news story, 
also in the Times, headed “Cut in Civil 
Flying Laid to Wives.” The article 
quoted an airport official who was not- 
ing the stunning drop in the number of 
private flying licenses. Apparently a lot 
of men fell in love with flying when they 
were pilots in the war. They took out 
private licenses when they were dis- 
charged. Now they have let those li- 
censes lapse. The official said, “Their 
wives want the men around the house on 
week ends.” 

I heard a popular song on the radio 
the other day which went like this: “If 
you were Chris Columbus back in 1492, 
America might be discovered but not by 
you, You'd never sail across the sea to 
change the world’s geography. You'd 
stay right there close to me in 1492.”° 
It was intended as a romantic song. 

Political commentators take this trend 
seriously. In the controversial book The 
Coming Caesars, a French political an- 
alyst says: 

“From this growing feminine ascend- 


*Used by permission © 1957 by Trinity Music, 
Inc., LOL W. 55, New York, N. Y. 


by ELIsaBETH D. Dopps 


ancy arose many of the great changes 
in twentieth-century America: the 
steady bartering away of precarious 
freedom for security, the basic conserva- 
ttsm, the idolization of the child, the 
instinct for the preservation of property, 
the distrust of originality, the increasing 
fear of personal risk. . . . The profound 
impact of this on the political evolution 
of the United States can never be over- 
estimated.” 

Would such domesticated home- 
bodies as we see all around us ever have 
settled the American West, ventured on 
the Oregon Trail, invented the electric 
light, split the atom? 

As Margaret Mead concludes: “There 
are gifted ... . and adventurous men 
and women, people who never stop 
thinking about what they are doing, 
people who work eighteen hours a day, 
people who have to travel into far places 
and risk not coming back, people who 
will give and give of themselves in the 
public good. We need men and women 
with commitment.” 

A minister is part of the dwindling 
adventurous remnant. And his wife 
would be the last to want to tame him. 
Having lived with that endlessly giving, 
tired, driven man, she wants him to con- 
tinue—free to use his time as a trust 
from God, free to speak out on social 
issues even when it makes her tremble, 
free to be fully a pastor. 

Now for the second point, the sacri- 
fice of the manse wife’s ego. Kierkegaard 
has said, “To be a woman is something 
so strange, so confused, so complicated 
that only a woman could put up with 
it.” 

It’s always hard to be a woman. The 
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DON’T PITY 
YOUR PASTOR'S WIFE 


most brilliant, bitter statement of a wom- 
an’s dilemma has been made by Simone 
de Beauvoir in The Second Sex. The 
title reveals the book’s bias. She deals 
with the problems of the woman who is 
gifted herself, yet has to be subservient 
to a man’s vocation: 

“Man requires her to be wholly his 
and yet no burden, . . . to establish him 
in a fixed place on earth and to leave 
him free, to assume the monotonous 
daily round and not to bore him, to be 
always on hand and never importunate. 
He wants to have her all to himself, 
and not to belong to her.” 


Manse wife's dilemma 

This dilemma is many times multi- 
plied for a minister’s wife. This man is 
under much more pressure than the av- 
erage, able to give to his spouse fewer 
of the conventional rewards of a wife. 
He has an odd position as a public 
figure, with great ego rewards, as well 
as great perils. 

I am convinced that because the pas- 
tor is so busy, he needs, more than most 
men do, what woman is uniquely able 
to give. Ashley Montague has written a 
diverting book called The Natural Su- 
periority of Women, in which he says: 

“One of the principal functions of a 
wife has been . . . offering [her husband] 
the psychological relief from tension in 
the only place in which he could find it 
—the home. . . . One of the age-old 
functions of woman has been to provide 
a sympathetic ear into which man could 
pour his troubles; and woman has al- 
ways stood by, with the touch of her 
gentle hands, the calmness, strength, 
and encouragement of her words, to 
bring balm . . . to the weary, puzzled, 
frustrated [male].” 

Sloan Wilson, author of The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit, adds to this: 

“A friend of mine . . . was serving as 
president of a small college: planning 
new programs of study, supervising the 
construction of several new buildings, 
raising funds, and coping with the usual 
stream of complaints from faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni... . Without a ca- 
pable wife to screen his speaking and 
social engagements, keep track of his 
personal finances, run his house, and 
take care of his children, he would have 
been lost. If his wife, who had great 
executive ability, had suddenly decided 
to have a career of her own, he would 


have succumbed from sheer confusion 
and_ bewilderment.” 

I was interested to read recently an 
interview with the wife of Connecticut's 
Governor Abraham Ribicoff. She said: 

“No sooner had the Governor been 
elected, than we were deluged by re- 
quests from clubs and other organiza- 
tions, asking the use of the mansion for 
teas and fund-raising kick-offs. . . . It 
was really overwhelming. You have no 
idea. I finally decided: no, we 
wouldn't do it. . . . There were cries of 
political suicide. . . . But I think most 
people understand that the Governor 
should be able to come to a home and 
relax, not to a public meeting-place.” 

I would be ready to guess that be- 
hind most effective public figures, there 
are women like that. 

I know that the wife of a great col- 
lege chapel dean fortified her man mag- 
nificently for forty vears of masterly 
cooking by understanding that he, a 
small man with a prodigious appetite, 
had an unusual need to come home 
frequently for heartv snacks with her. I 
know a blunt wife of a bishop who may 
have startled her diocese many times, 
but keeps her husband perfectly con- 
tent because she knows how to keep 
him chuckling, and thereby gives him 
relief from being a stately public per- 
sonage. 

Here I must add a point I believe 
profoundly: that a minister’s wife has 
an unusual responsibility, greater than 
that of most wives, to provide abun- 
dantly for her husband’s need for affec- 
tion, love, and understanding. This man 
who must be an imperturbable hero to 
so many simply must be a human being 
with someone. Only his wife can give 
him the chance to let down completely; 
only she can accept him without his 
having to explain himself. That’s why I 
feel that the minister's wife must be 
extraordinarily tender and sensitive in 
the intimate association of married life. 


Risks of conscience 

The minister needs his wife, too, be- 
cause his conscience may lead him to 
dare to be unpopular. It may be a great 
comfort for her to read P. T, Forsyth. 
That superb, prophetic preacher, far 
ahead of his time, was preaching, back 
at the turn of the century, a kind of 
theology that speaks directly to our time. 
As many a pastor reveres Forsyth, read- 
ing this author helps the wife to under- 
stand her husband when he chooses to 
preach a thornier theology than his con- 
gregation likes to hear. 

At one point, Forsyth told an audience 
























of young preachers, “The meaning 
Christ’s death rouses our shame, gd 
contempt, and repentance. And we » 
sent . . . being made to feel ashany 
of ourselves. . . . A great many peo 
are afraid to come too near to anythiy 
that does that for them. That is a fq 
quent reason for not going to churc! 

And again (imagine a man preach 
this in 1910): “People welcome serny 
of a more or less psychological ki 
which go into the analysis of the » 
or of society. They will listen gladly 
sermons of character-building, for j 
stance; and in the result they will g 
to think of nothing but their own dy 
acter.’ . When a preacher begat 
preaching the real, objective, New Ta 
tament gospel, he has raised against hi 
what is now a most fatal accusation; ,. 
he is accused of being a theologia 
(from The Work of Christ). 

A minister needs his wife’s supp 
when, riskily, he preaches what Fors 
describes as “the deep Christianity FF 
that which not only searches us } 
breaks us.” 

Such a loving, giving, trusting ré 
tionship can survive the strains of t 
much busy-ness, of woman’s restle 
ness, of possible unpopularity, and eve 
the gossip a pastor has to take if 
counsels that pretty soprano in the chai 

So we come to our final point. 
minister is a peculiar man, because ! 
hand of God is on him. Any man of gra 
gifts is difficult. Recently the wife 
the conductor Leonard Bernstein s 
that her husband has been “hard 
live with—but what man worth livi 
with isn’t? And every now and then 
just makes you want to cry, ‘Oh, th 
you for loving me.” 

What makes a minister hardest of 
to live with is that there is a part of hi 
which even his wife, who knows hi 
best, cannot fully share. That is his 
lationship with God, for a_ pa 
has a strange responsibility to deal w 
men at the points which affect thapsions 
eternal destinies. nat 

On Sundays, at the high moment 
morning worship, the manse wife lod 
up at that man for whom just anh 
ago she may have been cooking a ® 
boiled egg, or replacing a broken 8 
lace. There he is, dear and familiar, 
lifted to another dimension by the 
sponsibility he carries. Then all she¢ 
do for him is to repeat, as an interce! 
prayer for him, those words of F 
“Unto me, who am less than the 
of all saints, is this grace given. 
make all men see what is the fello 
of the mystery.” 
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ymeroun Presbyterians 
wnd New Church 


Last month, sixty-five years after an 
merican Presbyterian missionary 
ded a station in the French Camer- 
n the independent Presbyterian 
hurch of the Cameroun was estab- 
hed. The official name of the new 
h is Eglise Presbyterienne Cam- 
gunaise. 
In line with its overseas policy, the 
ent body of the new denomination, 
» Presbyterian Church U.S.A., im- 
diately turned over its mission pro- 
hm and property in the Cameroun to 
»new church and brought its mis- 


maries under African administration 


fraternal workers. Since 1936, Camer- 
n Presbyterians have been organized 
African synods of the Presbyterian 
burch U.S.A. 

The mission change-over came at a 
wial time in the political life of the 
mtry, which is a trust state of the 
jited Nations administered by France. 
t eight months ago France granted 
tial self-rule on domestic affairs to 


#@ Cameroun as a first step toward 


lerated status. Some African leaders, 
ever, are pressing for complete 
ereignty. 
The new church has 83,000 members 
ed through 193 churches, and 
hity-two African pastors. 
Missions operations included twenty- 
) stations, eight hospitals, a college, 
bools serving 25,000 children, clinics, 
bosy colonies, and special shops. A 
f of 125 under the Board of Foreign 
sions was serving as missionaries. If 
national church requests it, the 
trican church will continue mone- 
yand staff support. 
On the opening day of the national 
weh’s first General Assembly in Elat, 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. General As- 
bly, presented an illuminated scroll 
t leaders of the Board of Foreign 
tions. It stated in part: 
4s missionaries become fraternal 
ers with the church and mission is 
sssed in unity, we are confident that 
new partnership, by the power of 
Holy Spirit, will strengthen the 


Presbyterienne Camerounaise, 
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will reinforce its bonds with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, and will enlarge ecumenical 
fellowship and mission to the glory of 
God and toward peace and salvation for 
all mankind.” 

Other American delegates to the 
Cameroun General Assembly were the 
Reverend Rodney A. Sundberg, secre- 
tary for Africa and the Near East of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. Albert 
I. Good, a missionary in the Cameroun 
for forty years, retired; Miss 
Dorothy Foster, west-central-area sec- 
retary for women’s work of the Board 
of National Missions; and the Reverend 
Ralph T. Haas of the Foreign Board. 

The establishment of the new church 
marked the sixth time since Wrold War 
II that the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
has dissolved one of its overseas mis- 
sions. Others which have been inte- 
grated with national churches were in 
Japan, the Philippines, India, Chile, and 
Thailand (see P.L., Oct. 5, ’57). 


now 


Cameroun Church 
Elects First Moderator 


In one of its first actions, the newly 
organized General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Cameroun 
elected the Reverend Simon Mvondo as 


moderator. The church, which has 83,- 
000 members, was established by three 
synods -of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and its missions in the West 
African country. 

A member of the Bulu tribe, the new 
moderator is a graduate of Dager Bibli- 
cal Seminary in his homeland. As a boy, 
he became the first Christian convert in 
his tribe. Now, largely due to his efforts, 
most of the membership is Christian. In 
his 400-member N’lam (clan), only 
three persons have clung to their an- 
cestors’ religion of fetish worship and 
witchcraft. 

The sixty-year-old church leader 
travels on foot over the thirty-five miles 
that separate the village congregations 
and jungle chapels of which he is pastor. 
In 1952, Mr. Mvondo flew to the United 
States to represent his tribe at the World 
Assembly of African Affairs and to serve 
as commissioner at the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. General Assembly. 

The Reverend Francois Akoa was 
elected stated clerk of the young church. 
Also honored was a retired Presbyterian 
missionary, Dr. Albert I. Good. He re- 
ceived the Medal Merite Camerounaise 
for his forty years of service in Camer- 
oun. Dr. Good’s father was the first 
white man to reach the interior of the 
country. 





First General Assembly of Cameroun Presbyterian Church was held in sanctuary of 
Elat church. Congregation of 2,100, largest in land, has Sunday school of 4,500. 
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Brussels Protestant Pavilion: 
Major Progress Is Reported 


The Protestant Pavilion for the 1958 
Brussels World’s Fair (see P.L., Sept.7, 
’57) is well under way and should be en- 
closed some time next week. This was 
the important late last month 
from the Protestants of Belgium, who 
have taken the responsibility for con- 
struction of the Fair's Protestant chapel 
and exhibit center. 

There was important news from the 
United States, too. An American cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 of the $235,000 
total cost is also well under way, having 
been launched at the recent National 
Council of Churches’ Assembly in St. 
Louis, Co-chairing the U.S. Section of 
the International Christian Commitee 
are Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel of Wash- 
ington, D.C., president of the United 
Church Women; and Mr. Charles C. 
Parlin, New York lawver and Methodist 
layman. First U.S. gift came from Mr. 
John Dalton, attorney general of Mis- 
souri, a Presbyterian layman from Jef- 


news 


ferson City. 

German 
pledged the largest amount, $50,000. 
The United Bible Societies have given 
$10,000. Churches in Scotland, France, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand 
have contributed, as well as the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 

Emphasis of the pavilion will be on 
the world-wide nature of present-day 
Christianity. Accordingly, the building 
will feature an ecumenical exhibit of the 


churches have up to now 


and 


work being carried on by the major 


Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
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Model shows completed building. Floor of sanctuary (right) 
will be marble; tower is topped by luminous crosses. 


churches in various parts of the globe. 
Two short worship services will be con- 
ducted daily and four longer ones on 
Sundays in different languages. Friday 
evenings during the exhibition, which 
will open in mid-April, the pavilion is 
scheduling a series of organ recitals, 
choral groups, string quartets, plays, and 
films. 

In the fall, following the fair’s close, 
the pavilion will be put to further use, 
either as a church for a Belgian com- 
munity or as an inter-church center for 
the nation’s Protestants, to whom it owes 
its existence. 

(Individual contributions, which are 
tax deductible, may be made for this 
building. Five dollars or more will en- 
title the donor to have his or her name 
listed on the Protestant Witness Roll at 
the Pavilion. Remittances should be 
made to: 

Friends of the World Council of 
Churches 

“For Protestant Pavilion” 

and mailed to Miss Betty Thompson, 
Room 1005, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York.J 


Hungary Moves to Restore 
Red-sponsored Clergymen 


Relations between the Communist 
government of Hungary and the coun- 
try’s two principal Protestant denomina- 
tions took a for the worse last 
month. In a series of moves, the regime 
of Premier Janos Kadar put pressure on 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches to 


turn 
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reinstate clergymen of Communist sym 
pathies who were ousted during ty 
1956 revolt. 

In an interview Janos Horvath, ¢ 
rector of the State Office for Chun 
Affairs, said he ordered Bishop Lajg 
Veto to resume leadership of the nor 
ern district of the Lutheran Chur 
Bishop Veto, currently lecturing in 
East German university, resigned unde 
pressure from the church. He was 
cused of collaborating with the Coz 
munists. The government said 
month it never had approved his resig 
nation and regards him as the legah 
elected bishop. 

Attempts to effect a _ reconciliati 
between the Lutheran Church and 
government collapsed last month w 
the church refused to restore a_ haf 
dozen other clergymen-collaborato 
The Lutherans, said the 
were “stiff and stubborn” and did ng 
seek state approval for dismissals a 
new appointments. In Geneva, Dr. Ca 
E. Lund-Quist, executive secretary | 
the Lutheran World Federation, «& 
pressed concern for the turn of event 

Bishop John Peter, described by ti 
fellow Reformed churchmen as t 
“worst kind of Stalinist,” is expected t 
be reinstated in his post as head of th 
church’s Trans-Tiscian district. An 4§ 
sembly of the district will probab 
withdraw his October, 1956, resig 
tion, Reformed Church sources sail 
thus allowing him to re-occupy | ) 
office. Following the revolt, Premif 
Kadar named Bishop Peter head of tigpeen 
Hungarian Cultural Relations Institujgener: 
he was a member of Hungary’s deleggphat t 
tion to the United Nations and retumegpt soc 
home at the close of the twelfth Genempiten 
Assembly last month. pst a 
hen t 
pt reli 


government 
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Steel framework of Protestant Pavilion rises at FE 7m 
exhibition. Aluminum walls are to be erected this 
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a A Fresh Look 
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cae at American Protestantism 
e no 
Churd 
g ing 
d unde 

Was a The United States of America has more church members, 
e Con more Sunday-school students, more churches, and more 

id la ministers than ever before in history. We will need to build 

is resi some forty new churches a week for the next twenty years 

lega just to keep up with our swelling, shifting population. But 

4 the United States also has the highest crime rate in its his- 

— tory, and grim records in highway accidents, alcoholism, 

"7 A narcotics addiction, and divorce. 

VM kaj =" 

* These latter facts indicate a low state of moral discipline, 
oral an underlying restlessness and tension, a state of anxiety Roswell Barnes 
— in American society. And when one adds our current overseas diplomatic 
did n problems and our domestic economic problems, there is every reason to 
als and conclude that the wealth and the comfort of the past ten years have not 
Dr. Ca made our great nation righteous or happy. 
tay Where do American Protestants stand in this confusing picture of success 
I in the midst of failure? Have we come to the end of our 350-year role as 
‘a America's traditional foundation of moral and economic strength? Last | 
oil month a distinguished Presbyterian churchman—Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, the 
acted new executive secretary of the U. S. Conference for the World Council of 
1 of t Churches—took a searching look at the current state of U. S. Protestantism. 
An! Here are some of his reflections. —THE EDITORS 
yr obabl 

resi 

eS Said 


apy | : URING recent decades our nation has been preoccupied 
Preniff with technological discovery. Accomplishments have 
d of teen so spectacular in the physical sciences that people 
nstituigmenerally have raised a few questions about the assumption 
delegiflat the social sciences can solve most of the problems 
etum@pl society and of the individual. The churches have too 
Genegplten been content to accept the analysis of the technolo- 
ist as the most realistic approach to human nature and 
hen to add a theological footnote to indicate the relevance 
bt religion. 
Recently more and more people both inside the churches 
al outside have come to realize that all the sciences put 
igether—the physical, social, and psychological sciences— 
hough contributing immensely, cannot save man. The 
ion of our nation to the Soviet’s recent launching of 
ellites has been alarmingly revealing of our preoccupa- 
ms and assumptions as a people. We have reacted out 
fear and jealousy. It would appear that we agree that 
intific knowledge and ingenuity will determine our ulti- 
te destiny. 
$a nation, we have professed to believe that the quality 
an’s character and the freedom, justice, and’ brother- 
bd that he achieves are more significant than his mate- 
istic advancement. Now we are dangerously near to 
ling these standards of value to an avowedly atheistic 
i materialistic standard. We are even being urged today 
some of our national leaders to make ourselves into a 
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scientific engineering society to meet a threat from a nation 
which has developed such a society. The challenge should 
be met. But at what price will we meet it? 

The churches seem to be realizing that it is their respon- 
sibility to remind the nation that it need not—dare not— 
surrender its moral and spiritual values in the process of 
striving for scientific achievement. One of their functions 
is to help the nation to maintain perspective. They should 
remind the nation that it must not subordinate its destiny 
to technological objectives. 

Our cities have never been destroyed from the air. Our 
territory has never been occupied by a despotic enemy, 
nor has the prospect of that fate been imminent. We have 
never been crushed. We have never doubted that we had 
a tomorrow. Now that the potential destructiveness of war 
has begun to startle our imagination, we are for the first 
time as a people beginning to think about the meaning 
of history. The almost frenzied popular reaction to the 
possible technical superiority of a challenging power has 
revealed a dangerous lack of spiritual understanding that 
our ultimate destiny is in the hands of God and that we 
are not the helpless children of historical circumstances. 

Complacency, frenzy, and fatalism are equally inappro- 
priate in the Christian church. They are all too prevalent 
in secular culture. Yet the churches seem to be hesitant 
about correcting them. It is not altogether facetious to 
observe that the otherworldliness brought into our thinking 
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by the conjectures of scientists about rockets to the moon 
and invasion from other planets may be an invitation for 
more emphasis on the sovereignty of the Creator of the 
sun, moon, and stars who set them in their orbits. 

There are encouraging indications that our churches are 
not captive to American technological culture. Yet there 
persists an urgent question as to their understanding of 
themselves: are our churches looking for leadership to 
saints and thinkers or to organizers? They do need organiz- 
ing genius as they confront modern mass society. But this 
is not the deepest need either of the churches or of our 
society today. In this period of anti-intellectualism, depth 
of insight and quality of life are the deepest needs from their 
leaders. And yet, many a church is concerned more about 
whether its minister is a good administrator and promoter 
than about whether he is a loyal and humble disciple of 
Jesus Christ, a thinker, and a fearless prophet of the sover- 
eign and redeeming Lord of our destiny. What the churches 
ask from their leaders reveals what they are, 







All too human 


The churches have been in confusion because they have 
not had a clear conception of their own nature. They 
have regarded themselves too much as human institutions. 
Consequently the churches have been too susceptible to 
considerations of community reaction and other factors 
of expediency. 

One of these factors is the prevailing standards of in- 
stitutional success, Statistical prosperity is almost an ob- 
session in-our society. It is an index of popularity. Many 
churches, yielding to secular practice, have become “public 
relations conscious.” We live in a day when there is as 
much, if not more, concern for the attractiveness of the 
package and the effectiveness of the marketing techniques 
than for the quality of the product. 

Many in the churches as well as outside cannot under- 
stand why anything should be done which induces a hos- 
tile or even a critical popular response. Policy decisions 
are expected to be made on the basis of judicious calcula- 
tions of community reaction. 

But recently the churches have been reflecting increas- 
ingly upon what they are. . . . [They] are reminding 
themselves that they have a divine mission. They are under 
a God-given mandate to witness to the gospel by word and 
deed. Their role in the community is thus given, not im- 
provised. Faced with decision, they are asking more “What 
is the Word of God which we must proclaim?” and less 
“What does the popular will expect of us?” As a conse- 
quence, churches are being subjected to criticism and 
abuse; but they are finding new power and confidence. 


Beyond the frontier 


The church that does not venture beyond the frontier 
which it can chart by its own calculations of expediency 
and the appraisal of its human resources does not risk 
enough to acknowledge its need of a power beyond itself. 
Some churches that have been risking their institutional 
lives in situations of tension over desegregation are bearing 
testimony to the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

The churches have been contributing to a more pro- 
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found analysis of the crucial world issues. The grow 
realization that military, economic, and political analys 
though essential, are not enough and that the real probe 
in international relations is at the moral and religious 
has led the churches to sense their own indispensable x 

Increasing participation in the ecumenical moveme 
and renewed attention to Biblical theology have be 
leading the churches to a somewhat more humble estima 
of the righteousness of our nation’s behavior and a k 
judgmental attitude toward other peoples. 


C 


To the offense dd 


Recognizing the significance of their role more cleat 
the churches have been shifting their strategy from ty 
defensive to the offensive against anti-Christian and 
Christian forces. As stated in a recent message, “The wo 
wide revolt of the hungry, the oppressed, the exploite 
and those denied human dignity weighs on the conscier 
of the church, whose Lord came that men might ha 
abundant life. Mystic nationalism, racism, anti-colonialis 
revived ethnic religions, secularism, and other ideolog 
offer themselves as saviors. The tensions they create m 
ineffective many of the old organs and methods of { 
Christian mission, and make pioneering urgent in nm 
paths.” *) 

The world-wide network of communication and the : 
hostility of the enemies of the Christian faith have insur 
that the oneness of the missionary enterprise is establish 
in at least one respect: every act of unbrotherliness a 
injustice by citizens of our country is reported abroad 
confound the testimony of the missionaries, Thus “ 
Christian congregation in the United States is a front 
post in the world mission.” Moreover, the thousands 
American lay men and women serving overseas in t 
professional, military, and business relationships have } 
come, for good or ill, a part of the witness. 


ponst 


A mutual understanding 


As a result of the reexamination by the churches of th 
own nature and rele, they have been working out a 
definite mutual understanding as to their relationshi 
among themselves. Most of the Protestant and Orthod 
churches are developing a way to maintain freedom 
achieve order at the same time. They are learning ! 
they can preserve their sovereignty without mutual hostil 
and achieve cooperation without uniformity. 

They have done this by developing councils of chure 
in the several territories—world, national, state, and lo 
By means of these councils they make a common wit 
where they are in agreement, and where they have 
tions of emphases they correlate their efforts so that # 
competition becomes vitalizing and constructive ratgp™ | 
than wasteful and destructive. Thereby they are overcame’ Cl 
ing the frustrations of fragmentation. peop | 

These churches are becoming a coherent aggregati@? Pé 
through voluntary association without setting up a ¢ 
tralized authority or control. Voluntarism, supplement” w 
by law when necessary, is of the essence of their religaqyh™ | 
faith, of their doctrine of the church, of their morals, 
their institutions of freedom—of our way of life as a pe 
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1960 Census to Omit 
crowmQuestion on Religion 
inalyse 
probdig 
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Census bureau director Robert W. 
Burgess announced last month that the 
91960 population census will not include 
, question on religious affiliation. 


sed on the “recognition that at this 
ime a considerable number of persons 
vould be reluctant to answer such a 
uestion in the census where a reply is 
mandatory.” 

The current decision, Mr. Burgess 
ndded, does not preclude an inquiry on 










clea 
rom ¢ 


ind s 


inwide sampling of 35,000 persons 


religion, on perhaps a modified basis, in | 





Primarily, he said, the decision was | 


later census. He announced that re- | 
sults soon would be published of a na- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


e worn ; 
. mwho last vear voluntarily answered a 
<ploitel . , tis oii 
. Mouestion on religious affiliation. 
nscieng ‘ 
A number of Protestant and Jewish | 
ht ha / 











snialioaeroUPS had opposed the 1960 census 
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e separation of church and state and 
mstitute a grave invasion of privacy. | 


rotestant Laymen: 
e Unrealized Power 


What should the role of the Protestant | 
yman be in this, the first full year of 


the ale 
insure 
ablishe 
1ESS al 
rroad ee Space Age? Last month two church- 
s “evemgmen gave forthright answers to this | 
ronteli question. | 
ands Dr. Truman B. Douglass, executive | 
fice-president of the Board of Home 


in the : 
lissions of the Congregational Chris- | 


ave sep 
an Churches, said “the greatest unde- 


eloped resource of Protestant churches 














is the unused power of the laity.” 

The recruiting, the training, and the 
of thatliective use of responsible Christian | 
aymen, he said, pose “a far more urgent | 
ak” today than the recruiting and | 
mining of ministers. 

om “The unrealized power of Protestant- | 
sm is the power of the vast millions of 
hurch members,” he said. This power 
wuld be harnessed to produce “the most 
w-reaching revolution in the history of 
id lomete Christian movement.” 

witeal The precise knowledge and technical 
re vagpMiciency which are required for effec- 
rat Mave Work in business, the professions, 


» rath nd politics, must be used in the work 
vere Christianity, Dr. Douglass said lay 

people are “better fitted” than the clergy 
regati@® perform such central tasks as “the | 
. a ce@@eMmMunication of the Christian faith, | 
| he work of evangelism, and the transla- 
relige@m'on of Christian assurance and ed 





orals, (Continued on page 25) 
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question on the grounds it would violate | 


We Invite VOU MEN! 


to 4 GREAT MEETINGS 
© Observing the 





TENTH ANN IVERSARY'’ 
OF THE 2 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


@ NEW YORK..... February 14-16 @ WICHITA. . February 28-March 2 
@ SACRAMENTO .. February 21-23 @ CHICAGO........ March 14-16 


YOU are invited to meet with the thousands of 
PRESBYTERIAN MEN who have found these annual 
area meetings a source of deep inspiration and 
spiritual growth. Meetings this year will be most 
significant because they bring together in Chris- 
tian fellowship and devotion men from both the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men and the 
National Council of United Presbyterian Men. 


WHAT'S ON THE WHO'S INVITED? 

PROGRAM? Every Presbyterian man. . . but 
Speakers who are among the na- particularly officers and members 
tion’s outstanding leaders in the of Chapters, officers of Presbytery 
church, business, government and Synod Councils of Presbyte- 
and education. Hear what these rian Men, pastors, elders, trustees, 
inspired men have to say about deacons, teachers—all men who 
how we, in these troubled times, sincerely seek a new vision of serv- 
can strengthen our faith and take ice and a new sense of obedience. 


it “into every city and place.” 


Small intimate discussion groups 


where, under able leadership, you PLAN TO ATTEND! 
can talk over problems concern- 
ing the work and worship in your -- BRING A GROUP 


church, and share with others FROM YOUR CHURCH! 
your Christian experience. 


For complete details on registration, hotel rates, etc., write 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
PAUL MOSER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY + 156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Mi AHEAD OF SCHEDULE-~A total of 
$3,729,000 had been appropriated up to Novem- 
ber 14 of last year for construction of Presbyterian 
churches in the United States, members of the 
Board of National Missions were told at their fall 
meeting. In his report the chairman of the New 
Church Development and Building Aid Com- 
mittee, Dr. John O. Mellin, of New York City, said 
that the mission agency had topped its goal of 
helping seventy-five new churches a year to put 
up their first meeting places. At the time of the 
board meeting in November, seventy-nine new 
churches had been aided. Another six received 
help before 1958. 


HM NEGATIVE TO _ POSITIVE~ Although 
the National Council of Churches recently voted 
in St. Louis that its future assemblies will be held 
“only where the prevailing practice in restaurants 
and other public facilities is service to all people 
without regard to race or color,” it found out that 
it could help integrate facilities by going to segre- 
gated cities. The Council Assembly was told that 
its decision to go to St. Louis was the action that 
brought desegregation to the city’s major hotels. 
More than sixty restaurants and dining rooms 
were also made “completely open” to all delegates. 


MB THREE QUARTERS FOR WARS - Three 


dollars out of every four collected by the federal 
government in taxes goes for current military 
purposes or to pay the cost of past wars. Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee analysts made 
the disclosure after scrutinizing the $59,100,000,- 
000 appropriated for all purposes by the first ses- 
sion of the eighty-fifth Congress. Direct appropri- 
ations for “military might,” said the Quaker group, 
amount to 67.3 cents out of every dollar. The bill 
for past wars, including interest on the World 
War II debt and veterans’ benefits, takes 8.0 cents. 
Total: 75.3 cents. 


MB NEW MEDICAL FILM JANUARY 23 














—Smith, Kline and French Laboratories, who 
sponsored last year’s award-winning March of 
Medicine TV film, Monganga, on the life of a 
Protestant medical missionary, have done it again. 
Their new overseas medical film, M.D. Inter- 
national, will again include the work of medical 
missionaries. The program is scheduled for NBC- 
TV network facilities from 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. 


(est), on Thursday evening, January 23. Two 
Presbyterians, Dr. Ida B. Scudder of the Christian 
Medical College, Vellore, India, and Dr. Carl W. 
Friedericks of Tansen, Nepal, are expected to be 
in the TV medical report. 


MOON THE MOVE — The Southern Baptist 
Convention, which naturally has the great bulk 
of its some 8,800,000 official members in the deep 
South, recently approved a $200,000 appropria- 
tion for home mission work in Chicago, Illinois. 
And this week, New York City’s first Southern 
Baptist Church will be organized. 

@ The Presbyterian Church of New Zealand is 
drawing up a statement that will set forth “in sim- 
ple terms the issues at stake for the guidance of 
Presbyterians confronted by Mormon mission- 
aries.” Reports from New Zealand Presbyterian 
sources indicate that more than 100 American 
Mormon missionaries are now active in their 
country, and some 500 more are expected in the 
near future. 


MB WHO SAYS GRACE? Fifty-five per cent 


of adult Minnesotans regularly do, according to 
a recent poll. Only 2 per cent said “never.” Poll- 
takers found the smaller the community, the 
more regular is the family habit of saying grace 
at meals. More Roman Catholics (68 per cent) 
than Protestants (51 per cent) said a mealtime 
prayer was customary. 


ME YES FOR NEW_JERSEY — Nearly three 


quarters of the 417 Presbyterian U.S.A. congrega- 
tions in New Jersey now either are racially inte- 
grated or are ready to accept members without 
regard to racial or national background, accord- 
ing to a report presented to the synod’s recent 
annual meeting. The synod’s committee on social 
education and action also noted an increasing 
interest in racial integration among church people. 


® IN_ LINE OF DUTY —The nation’s first 


city-wide Sunday church school for mentally 
retarded children was begun in Pennsylvania by 
the Greater Philadelphia Council of Churches. 

@ Protestant information centers will be estab- 
lished in three New York boroughs (including 
Manhattan) under auspices of the city’s Protes- 
tant council. . 

@ Rhode Island Episcopalians can soon affix 
stickers to their dashboards reading: “... Drive 
as a Christian, not like the devil. . . .” 
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»terms that are understandable by 
ons untrained in the professional 
on of theology.” 
Botweell laymen and ministers, Dr. 
aglass said, there must be respect, 
lestanding, and _ intellectual ex- 
we. But this can occur only if the 
hes recognize that the laity has “a 
istry which is as essential to the 
of the church as any function of the 
gy.” This ministry should not be 
jalized” by confining lay men and 
men to money-raising, charitable 
. and property administration. 
t's not enough to pay the bills and 
somebody else do the missionary 
” said George W. Schroeder, ex- 
tive secretary of the Brotherhood 
mmission of the Southern Baptist 
avention. 
Ve [laymen] let opportunities slip 
when we could say a word for Christ 
muse we don’t know how to present 
faith to others. . . . [Let us] speak up 
the man who works beside us who is 
a Christian.” Mr. Schroeder sug- 
ted that a New Testament lying on 
desk of every believer would serve 
i silent invitation to questions on the 
of those who don’t believe. 






















» Nativity: 
eant or Propaganda? 








hing forbidden in the schools by the 
ited States Constitution? This was 
question before a New Jersey board 
education last month. 
The controversy began when a group 
parents in Delaware Township, near 
den, New Jersey, complained to the 
school superintendent that ele- 
tary-grade children were planning a 
Wity play. The play, parents de- 
ed, both offended their religious be- 
sand violated state law. Township 
bol-board counsel and the county 
perintendent agreed, while at the 
me time seeking a ruling from the next 
Bher authority, the state commissioner 
education. His carefully worded reply 
tioned township school 
‘tke the sensible course” 
differences without a legal tangle. 
With the potentially hot issue once 
inon its hands, the Delaware Town- 
board of education offered this so- 
lon. Pageants depicting the Nativity 
be permitted but no child would 
tompelled to participate. 
Behind the compromise were some 
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and work 
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ls a public-school Nativity pageant | 
torical drama or sectarian religious | 





UNSURPASSED AT THIS LOW COST! 


IMPROVED HOMESITES 
eof WATERFRONT ssi 


COUNTRY CLUB AND BOAT MARINA for the exclusive use of Property Owners 













CHOICE WATERVIEW LOTS —_ WATERFRONT LOTS 


from $499 from $749 
DOWN 


$ $ 50 °° 
MONTHLY MONTHLY 


NO INTEREST OR TAXES! FREE TITLE GUARANTEE POLICY !* 
ENTIRE PROPERTY (2,200 acres!) lies along lovely Peace River at Punta Gorda, 
the scenic “gateway to the Gulf” on U.S. 41. Note nearness to all major cities on 
Florida’s flourishing West Coast! 








ose 
Factual aerial drawing pre-views in 
detail our 25 miles of waterways 
and 50 miles of paved streets. 





IT WON'T BE LONG NOW! As we went to press, the sealed bids for the construction of our 
Clubhouse, Olympic Swimming Pool, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens, Badminton and Shuffleboard 
Courts located on the 12-acre tract pictured above were being opened ... and as you read this, it 
will be reasonable to believe that contracts have since been let, with work to commence immediately. 
BAIT AND TACKLE CLUBROOM, fishing piers, launching ramp and boating facilities are already 
available for the exclusive use of property owners. 


e EVERY HOMESITE within 2 minutes of the water! River fishing and boat dockage “‘at your door’’ 
. . world’s finest tarpon fishing just 5 minutes away, in Charlotte Harbor and Gulf! 

e FREE MEMBERSHIP included in private Country Club and Boat Marina when completed as 

pictured above. 

e JUST MINUTES by boat and 7 miles by car from downtown Punta Gorda, thriving Florida West 
Coast city with schools, churches, modern shopping centers! 

e A PLANNED COMMUNITY: lovely winding paved streets — over nine miles already completed; 

dedicated sites for parks, schools, churches, and shopping; all utilities! 

e MINIMUM LOT SIZE a roomy 40’ x 125’. To protect your resale value, homesites consist of 

two-lot minimum. ** 

e INCREDIBLY LOW PRICES start at $499.00 per lot — just $12.00 down, and 

easy $12.00 a month payments! (Minimum purchase $998—$24 down—$24 a month) 

WATERFRONT LOTS with riparian rights start at an amazingly low $749 per lot, 

$17.50 down—$17.50 monthly. 

(Minimum purchase $1498.00—$35 down—$35 monthly.) 


e NO HIDDEN CHARGES — no interest, no taxes, no closing costs! 

e IDEAL CLIMATE — average temperature 71.2° year ‘round! 

e HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION of $5000 yearly; no state income tax! 

e EXCELLENT INVESTMENT for year-round living ... winter home... 


retirement ... or for possible resale later at many times the original price! 


*We pay interest and taxes during the term of the contract and provide 
Warranty Deed and Free Title Insurance policy upon receipt of final 
monthly payment. 

**Our sole purpose in platting our lots at 40° x 125' with a minimum 
requirement of two lots, instea ood of sizing them at 80‘ x 125° to begin with, 
is to provide a flexible 40‘ multiple for those folks who desire more than 
80 feet and less than the 160 feet which the purchase of two 80° lots would 
require. 


HARBOUR HEIGHTS 


Near the Gulf at Punta Gorda, Florida e Member Punta Gorda-Charlotte County Chamber of Commerce 
=e wee eee eee eee eee eee eee oe oe 













Charlotte County Land & Title Company Dept. PL-11 ars coupon 
8 P.O. Box 490, Punta Gorda, Florida STARTS YOU 
B Please rush FREE full-color brochure, ground plan of subdivision, and TOWARD 
: application form, so that | may have the benefit of prompt early choice. HR ILIs 
VALUABLE 
Be BIE i aiscnsssenncesnintinistnnspnainitanbesintinin nocessoniinainensatilediennpdlicamaadalapiamniaaaae WATERFRONT 
PROPERTY 
I iiictesinsseswinerinsrtetninntnentininaininnminiinmmaoimnmaenaae cup : NOW 
City... Zone.......... sincere 





















NEWS 


effective protests by ministerial associa- 
tions and groups of parents. One spokes- 
man, the Reverend Donald F. Coester, 
said the board’s legal counsel misinter- 
preted state law in upholding the ban- 
ning of Nativity plays. Mr. Coester said 
leaders of the three major faiths in the 
area have agreed such plays are neither 
religious exercises nor services but “an 
established historical fact and part of 
the teaching of history.” 

In Ossining, New York, a group of 
parents protested the proposed construc- 
tion of a Nativity creche on the lawn of 
the combined junior-senior high school. 
The Nativity scene on public-school 
property is, said the plaintiffs, “a use of 
a tax-established . . . public-school sys- 
tem to aid religious groups to propagate 
their faith.” 

Replied the creche committee, which 
included Ossining’s mayor and _ police 
justice, it is part of a “movement to put 
Christ back into Christmas.” 

Attorney for the defendant, the school 
board, expressed the desire that the Na- 
tivity scene, a symbol of peace, not “be- 
come a source of bitterness.” 


Committee on Nominations 
Requests Suggestions 


The Committee’ on Nominations of 
the General Assembly is anxious to have 
the names of well qualified persons sug- 
gested for service on the boards and 
agencies of the church. 

Because of union with the United 
Presbyterian Church, the number of 
nominations will be much smaller this 
year, but the need for outstanding can- 
didates is just as great. 

Nominations will be made for all four 
Boards: Christian Education, Foreign 
Missions, National Missions, and Pen- 
sions; and it is probable that a slate will 
be needed for the Council on Theolog- 
ical Education, Permanent Judicial 
Commission, and Department of Chap- 
lains and Service Personnel. 

The Committee can only present 
names of those who are willing and able 
to render exceptional service. It also 
endeavors to spread membership among 
the various geographical areas. 

Names should be submitted for con- 
sideration by January 25, if possible. 

Those wishing to submit names should 
use Committee endorsement forms. These 
may be obtained from the Office of The 
General Assembly, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, or from Rev. John G. Marvin, 


Secretary, Oak and Bolivar Streets, Denton, 
Tex. Forms should be sent to Mr. Marvin. 
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Of People and Places 


CHURCH LEADER TAKES NEW POST 

Early this month, the Reverend Dr. 
Andrew E. Kurth assumed the duties of 
the office of the Executive of the Synod 
of Illinois. Prior to then, he had been 
Secretary of the Division of Field Pro- 
gram of the Department of Stewardship 
and Promotion, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Dr. Kurth’s headquarters will be 
in the new offices of the synod at the 
Illinois Presbyterian Home, Springfield, 
Illinois. 





Synod Executive Dr. Andrew E. Kurth. 


COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY APPOINTMENTS 

@ Dr. Thomas Arthur Spragens, for- 
mer president of Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, recently assumed his 
duties as president of Presbyterian-re- 
lated Centre College, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. 

@ Dr. Calvin T. Schnucker, for the 
past fifteen years a faculty member of 
the theological seminary of the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, was 
recently appointed dean of the seminary. 


AWARDS MADE FOR 
THEOLOGICAL STUDY 

Eight Presbyterians, one a woman, 
have been awarded fellowships for 
1957-58 under the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Program of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools Fund, Inc., which each year 
enables a number of exceptional young 
men and women to devote one year to 
theological study. This brings to a total 





























of thirty the Presbyterian young pp 
who have been given the awards dy 
the three years the program has } 
underway. More than 400 persons 
nominated for this year’s forty-{ 
awards, which each provide one ye 
study and are not renewable. 
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“EXTRA” GIVING TO HELP 
BUILD NEW CHURCH 


It took managerial ability on the; the | 
of the Lauritz Johnsen family, men" 7 


of the First Presbyterian Church, 
mot, South Dakota (the Reverend 
Arnold W, Langenberg, pastor), tod 
and serve dinner to 133 guests rece 
in their farm home. The invitation 
extended to all members of the chu 
300 in number, to foster family relatj 
ships. A flu epidemic prevented mam 
them from attending. Every one in 
Johnsen family—the parents and fived 
dren ranging from eight to eigh 
years of age—had a part in the prj 
Furniture was removed, and sawh 
tables and benches set up to accom 
date fifty diners at a time. All of the 
served was produced on the 32 
farm. A free-will offering of $190 
received and given toward the build 
fund of the church. 
Another boost toward the congre 
tion’s building goal was given by 
couples, also members of First Chu 
Mr. and Mrs. Harm W. Hippen and" &€*t 
and Mrs. E. W. Boehmke were 
owners of some land which was 
developed for new housing. They 
the equivalent of a city block to! 
church for its new site. Both gifts w 
in addition to the families’ pledges 
the building fund. 
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PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

First Presbyterian Church, Frem 
Ohio, recently honored Dr. James 
Walter, pastor, for thirty vears of # 
ice to the congregation. The occas 
was marked with the presentation 
generous purse to Dr. Walter and 
wife. 

@ Last month the Reverend Dr. fi 
old L. Bowman, retired pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
linois, was awarded one of the hig 
honors given to individuals and org 
zations there for outstanding ontni 
tions to human relations. Dr. Bow 
has worked assiduously for the raciali 
tegration of First Church. The pla 
was one of the awards presented by 
Chicago Commission on Human Re 
tions at its twelfth annual aw 
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cheon. 
Some two hundred friends of the 
4d Council of Churches, and of Dr. 
wel McCrea Cavert, attended a 
‘eon meeting held in his honor in 
» York last month prior to his re- 
ont as the Council’s chief executive 
e United States. Dr. Cavert served 
that office for nearly four years, 
i to which he was general secretary 
the National Council of Churches 
mn the time it was formed in 1950. 
lier he served the Federal Council 
Churches in a similar capacity for 
ty-nine years. His successor in the 
d Council post is another Presby- 
. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, associate 
sal secretary of the National Coun- 


The twenty-five-year service as 


Hident of Presbyterian U.S.-related 


bia Theological Seminary, Deca- 
| Georgia, on the part of Dr. J. 
Dowell Richards, was noted recently 
ing Columbia’s Ministers’ Week. Dr. 
Hards and his wife were presented a 
x service and a substantial check 
behalf of the Alumni Association. 

A special dinner was held recently 
First Presbyterian Church, Russell, 
u (the Reverend G. J. Ver Steeg, 
tor), on the eighty-fourth birthday 
liversary of Mr. A. J. Allen. He has 

an elder for fifty years and has 

n active in other church offices, 
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On the Air 


vangelism Sunday observance on 
Lamp Unto My Feet,” January 19. 
BS-TV Network, Sunday, 10:00 
0 10:30 a.m, (EsT). 


ohn S. Bonnell and guests on “Pil- 
yimage” in discussions of questions 

ed by laymen. ABC Radio Net- 
ork, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
\esT). 


Medical missionaries around the 
orld featured on “M.D. Interna- 
4 » 7 ea 

ional” on color-TV program Janu- 
y¥ 23, March of Medicine series. 


‘BC-TV Network, 10:00 P.M. 
esr). 
lung People’s television series 


0k Up and Live.” CBS-TV Net- 
mk, Sunday 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
(er), 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. First Presbyterian Church, 

Bath, New York (the Reverend Robert 
Clev shal Holland, pastor). Restoration 
of the historic church is planned as 
part of the anniversary-year observance, 
and a new organ will be dedicated in 
honor of Miss Mary W. Scrafford who 
served as church organist for over sixty- 
six years and who is presently, at 
eighty-seven years of age, active on the 
parish music committee. 

50th. Woodland Presbyterian Church 
Sunday School, Houston, Texas (the 
Reverend E. Wilson Cole, pastor). The 
organizer of the school, Mrs. W. J. Mor- 
row, is still an active teacher. 
DEDICATIONS: 

The Wyoming Presbyterian Church, 
Millburn, New Jersey (the Reverend Dr. 
Donald M. Meisel, pastor), of the re- 
stored and enlarged church which had 
been considerably damaged by fire. 

North Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
New York (the Reverend Martyn D. 
Keeler, pastor), of the second unit of 
the church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Brilliant, 
Ohio (the Reverend David D. Mellon, 
pastor), of the remodeled church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend William 
C. Thompson, pastor), of a new manse. 

Winburne Presbyterian Church, Win- 
burne, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Eu- 
gene W. Stambaugh, pastor), of the 
completely renovated church. 

The Presbyterian Home for Aged 
Couples and Aged Persons, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, of the Louise B. 
Douglas House. The building will ac- 
commodate sixteen residents. 
Mrs. Douglas has been president of the 
board for twenty-five years. 


women 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Huntsville, Alabama (the Reverend 
James E. Krahenbill, pastor). In only 
two months the congregation has pur- 
chased a five-acre building site, and a 
manse. Huntsville is the center of the 
U.S. Army’s rocket and guided missile 
effort which brought thousands of 
young scientists, technicians, and engi- 


neers, many of them Presbyterian, to 
the area, 
Community Presbyterian Church, 


Pinetop, Arizona (the Reverend David 
Alexander, stated supply, joint field). 





1958 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect vour interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—-New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. PLI-11 



















BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 


Write for catalog G-6 








IDEAL PROFIT ITEM FOR ORGANIZATIONS 































FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel or Wood 


== FOLDING TABLES 
\WA\ yy 


‘4 PREDINGTON & CO 
















FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 









Bete 


Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 





school or church, or on the house or purchas- 

ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and 








special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
eee } 


RAISE MONEY EASILY 
and with Dignity 








Quickly. easily sold for $1 
per box of 24 sheets and 24 envel- 





. your society 
group, club, or school. No experience necessary For 
samples and full information just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. 
754 East 76th Street. Chicago 19. Illinois 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


PASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds fa teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. _—__/™ ‘plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
drug counters everywhere. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroide:ies—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 121 Y of 
1837 Saehe to the Church 1958 
ond C 
cox Sons & VINING, Inc. 


lergy 
Mew York 10, MY. 
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16mm full-color, sound film 
Running time—29 minutes 
Available at your Film 
Library, or write Film Dept. P 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
3225 Foster Ave., Chicago 25 


ae 





BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a piace where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Compiete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number are 
counted as three words. 


Write—and live anywhere you like! Author- 

editor-dramatist will show you the sales-secret 

of revising your ~~% Balch’ book or play. $1 

r thousand words. Ich Literary Agency, 
x 646, Monticello, N. 





SEEN AND HEARD 





The Ratings Take Their Toll 


— no bigger than a man’s hand 
appeared recently on the horizon of 
our picture tube. Variety, weekly news- 
sheet of the entertainment world, has in- 
augurated a new department known as 
“Tollvision.” Whether you use this term 
or the condescending handle of “Gas- 
meter Television” assigned by Congress- 
man “Manny” Celler, youll have to 
concede this much to the Pay-TV forces: 
they’re putting up a good fight. 

The credit however is not theirs alone. 
The TV-rating systems also help. If some 
of these days you find yourself inserting 
a coin in the television set to see shows 
you once saw gratis, it may be that the 
audience rating surveys have given spon- 
sored TV the coup de grace. Programs 
are rated in these surveys according to 
their audience figures, the most popular 
joining the vaunted “top ten” along with 
Lucille Ball, Wyatt Earp, and Jack 
Benny. 

Since television became big business 
such an incredibly short time ago ratings 
have assumed huge importance. The 
trade’s slogan, “Tomorrow somebody 
dies,” shows how serious announcements 
of the top ten TV shows can be for pro- 
ducers, actors, writers, sponsors, and 
their wives. Yet two of the major rating 
services, Nielsen and Trendex, seldom 
agree on how many are watching what. 

Nielsen uses an electronic brain in- 
stalled on a family’s TV set to record 
what programs are seen; and Trendex 
relies on telephone interviews (“What 
program are you watching?”) for data. 
Sometimes these rival systems in their 
respective lists of the top ten may agree 
on only three shows. 

Ratings have cost men their jobs. 
They have promoted such feuds as that 
between Steve Allen and Ed Sullivan. 
Ratings have driven from the airways 
some fine shows that failed to draw 
multi-million audiences. Few are the 
programs which like The Firestone Hour 
can continue year after without 
anxious regard to the scores. For the 
present, however, ratings promote jitters 
and cause numerous expensive program 
changes. They unnerve the performers 
and worry the advertisers. In their anxi- 
ety over the ratings some see a bright 
hope in Pay-TV. 

Presumably in the event of Pay-TV 
there will be no concern about ratings as 
such, only about cash itself. You'll pay 
your money and you'll take your choice 


year 


of the proffered programs. And the; 
gram that draws no coin, whether} 
the Metropolitan Opera or the Sanf 
cisco Giants, will lose its place m 
screen. Presumably also the prod 

and actors will be better satisfied 

a tidier income. 

The joker is that Pay-TV red 
without sufficient notice of the 
consideration the ratings measure, 
is audience acceptance. TV Guide 
recent poll found its readership regi 
ing twenty-eight to one against Pay: 
Seems the set owners were reiue 
begin paying for what they had 
getting free. 

When NBC’s Wide, Wide Wo 
cently aired a salute to ten years of 
with their program “Fabulous Inf 
the network was astonishingly o 
geous. They invited TV critics to 
on camera and speak candidly 
television. The critics obliged by 
ing both parts of the invitation. 
Humphrey in his turn: “Thoug 
young, TV has barnacles on its be 
Therefrom he tore into the for 
shows with singing stars and the 
seven cowboy series that saturate 
schedules each week. Nor did he g 
situation comedies and the ever-pre 
quiz shows. wY 

Still and all, there are some up 
coming TV trends that deserve 



















marks. We understand that “sublini Asa 

Pa ‘eae d nei 
perception,” the invisible comme M 
that raised such interest in the pr 4 





nik days, will be laid to rest. The 
notion of having our unconscious $ 
ulated to buy popcorn when we hat 
idea what was going on filled us all qe 
a dread resentment. We'd be glaigsiti 
have such motivation research as 
await a braver, newer world than 

Another plus is the commendable 
up between National Educational 1 
vision and NBC to present daily 
grams on math, geography, the 
and politics. Watch for it. 

Ed Wynn is slated to begin a new 
series entitled “The Old Man.” Sly at 
since he established his place as 4 @irtanc 
acter actor in the movie The Great 
















and then on TV through Requiem OF « 

Heavyweight, a dramatic career @y lee 
been opening for the one-time 

dian. The aging showman has prove New 

be a genius in his character roles. ' B: 
~j.c.W 
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By Oren Arnold 


sfied Js this month truly starting a New 
ar? A turn of the calendar means 
ile, unless there’s a turn of the heart. 
ems as if now, of all times, is the right 
to pray, “Renew a right spirit 
thin me.” 
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We mortals have too little faith, dear 
rd; we won't believe what you've told 
. And herein is our cue for the only 
w Year's resolution worth making. 

e€ up ‘ ‘i * 


erve j . ; 
sublimi As a preview of spring, our ten-year- 
J ll 


= i neighbor lad is considering joining 
pres Marines in order to forget a girl. 
The wing pains. Doesn't it? 
ious sf : : : 
ve haiig Vaiting for your ship to come in isn’t 
1s all qpg00d as swimming right out and tow- 
e gli itinto port. 
h as ' ° " 
han @j Asked Tom Lyle how his son was 
dable@king it in college this winter. “He's 
yal 14,” groused Tom. “I’m making it. He’s 
laily pending it.” 
e cle ° ° oO 

‘Be humble, and recognize your own 
a DEW Rimportance,” counseled wise Herb 


” 


in. Marat Sunday school. “Then your im- 
as @°Prtance will have no bounds.” 

reat ° ° ° 

jem Fe 


Of course Americans trust in God. 


reer ° 
stlook at the way we drive. 
ne 6 oO ° oO 
provel \ : . : : a. 
€ New Year’s meditation by my friend 
M Brown: “It is Americans’ eagerness 
CW 
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to buck whatever is wrong that has made 
us a great nation. It is a man’s willing- 
ness—and his wife’s—to buck whatever is 
troublesome and uninspiring that will 
lead to a successful family life. Happy 
families have always refused to be 
fenced in.” 
2 o 2 

I'm always leery of the smooth gent 
who “agrees” with everything I say. 
Usually he does so in a tone that man- 
ages to inject just a hint of doubt. 


° o a 





Resolutions for any family: 

For Father—remember that responsi- 
bility, as with love, is best taught by set- 
ting a good example. 

For Mother—remember that of all ma- 
ternal traits patience is the most golden. 

For teen-age daughter and son—re- 
member that “tolerance” between par- 
ents and child is a two-way street. 

For grandparents—remember that 
“maturity” brings extra respect only if it 
shows extra gentleness and wisdom. 

°° o c 

“Wouldn't be nothing so bad about a 
car hittin’ eighty miles an hour,” opines 
Cousin Charlie Taylor, “if that’d be all 
it'd hit.” 

o o e 

“You can get to the top a lot easier,” 
said Ross White, counseling the young 
men at church, “if you go to the bottom 
of a lot of things first.” 


° °° 2 





CLIMB 
STAIRS 


WHEN YOU CAN 


... With the finest 
and most modern 
in home elevators 
... popularly priced, 
easily installed. 





HomeLIFT 


SHEPARD WARNER 
ELEVATOR CO 


5045 Brotherton Rd. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


EscaLIFT 











The only thing that seems more anti- | 
quated than my wife’s last year’s hat is 
last year’s automobile. | 

° 2 ° | 

“Whenever I start reducing,” laments | 
good friend Bob Burns, “the main part 
of me that grows thin is my temper.” 

°e ° 2 

“I wouldn't object to small talk,” said 
Larry Brixey, the UCLA athlete and 
Bible student, “if it didn’t come in such 
large quantities.” 

°o ° ced 

Closed communion? No. But, dear 

Lord, do grant me close communion. 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 11-15: Ber- 
nard Ikeler; P. 3: Wyckoff Studio; 
Pp. 6-8: Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 16-17: 
Drawings by Ethel Wiley; P. 20 
(left): RNS; Pp. 29, 31: Robert 


Finch. 














COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 


“etectric’ PERCOLATOR 


COFFEE URN 
GIVEN TO YOUR GROUP 


WITHOUT ic COST! 
Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 
— members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, no obligation. 


WADE, 2506 Tyree St., Lynchburg , Va. 









Herh Jahn 
LET ME DEVELOP YOUR 
TALENT QUICKLY! 





[—---: CLIP OR COPY COUPON ————+ 
HERB JAHN fei,wcce 28, catitornia 


Send me without cost, your beautiful new BRO 


CHURE and T . to prove I can play Hymns 
through your ILLUSTRO GRAPH method just as 
yo have taught your other 3,000 students now 
enrolled. 
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PEWS. PULPIT& CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. Ne 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 








Clarence E. 
Macartney 


who served over 40 years in the 
Presbyterian ministry, was wide- 
ly known as a powerful preacher 
and a distinguished author. 
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Visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Publisher of The Interpreter's Bible 























This offer is made to prove how 
easily you can make $50, $200 and 
more xtra Money. Show friends 
lovely greeting card assortments. 
gift wrappings, stationery, gift 
ikems. Profits to 100° . Bonus. 
Write today for the 21-card, $1.25 
assortment, a also receive Fea- 
ture boxes on approval, complete 
details. Send no money. Act now! 


MEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, Nerth Abington 18, Mass. 





New 1958 Lovely 
SESsT wishes 
ion Ass't. 
of 21 Different 
Embossed Cards 














TEENS TO 21 
By Alberta Z. Brown. Help 
and unde for teen- 
agers’ major t- 
ing, money, religion, family, 
personality, marriage, ca- 
reers, etc. $1.75 
By the same author. . . 
_ THE 7 TEEN YEARS 
“4 $1.50 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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-- Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 


away. Send for freefacts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 61-N, 7464 M. Clark St., Chicage 26, I. 
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BOOKS by James W. Hoffman H| 


A Century of Americana 


Jubilee, edited by Edward Weeks and 
Emily Flint (Little, Brown). 

Perhaps PresByTERIAN Lire is a bit 
overly conscious of anniversaries at this 
time when we are observing the comple- 
tion of ten vears of publishing. In any 
case, we cannot forebear a gesture of 
congratulation to the Atlantic, which has 
just celebrated its one-hundredth birth- 
day. Of the several thousand magazines 
now published in America, only a hand- 
ful have lasted for a century or more. 

Atlantic is signaling its own centen- 
nary by publishing a large book (746 
pages) of articles, poems, and stories 
culled from its hundred years of back 
issues. Titled Jubilee, the volume is a 
lavish spread of reading about America, 
for and (mostly) by Americans. 

Atlantic was known as a distinctively 
American magazine back in the days 
when most publications in this country 
had to go to England to find the core of 
quality reading material around which 
to build their contents. The decision to 
favor American authors, a daring one in 





1857, was made by the group of literary 
giants who founded the magazine, 
among them Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
James Russell Lowell (Atlantic’s first 
editor), Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. They were 
strengthened in their resolves by the loss 


of a trunk, the trunk containing manu- 
_ scripts purchased from established Eng- 





lish writers to use as a hedge against a 
poor public reception of American con- 
tributors. The trunk disappeared on its 
way from the pier in New York to the 
agent’s hotel, and was never found. The 
Britons whose manuscripts never saw 
print in America were so incensed that 
they never again consented to write for 
Atlantic. Thus willy-nilly, Atlantic had 
to be American from its inception. This 
story, together with other entertaining 
anecdotes about the magazine’s history, 
is told in the Introduction, written by in- 
cumbent Atlantic editor Edward Weeks. 

Inevitably, having been born in 1857, 
the Atlantic found its first major topic in 
abolition of slavery. Throughout most of 
its history, the editors attempted to pre- 
sent both sides of a given public ques- 
tion; but on abolition the Atlantic voted 
a frequent and uncompromising Yea. 
The book Jubilee brings back a number 
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Edward Weeks 






















of spirited articles on slavery, Line 
and the Civil War. de | 

Published in Boston, the magazml’ 
originally had a strong Yankee fay 
and its circulation list was filled larg 
with New England addresses. Grad 
the editorial eve and the circulatione 
tended southward and westward. } 
Harte and Mark Twain are among i 
writers represented in the section @im p 
belled “The West” in Jubilee. 

Other topics treated by half-a-do 
or more writers are “The City,” “Loveling c 
America,” “The World Wars,” @ 
“Questions of Faith.” This last, @ou th 
course, deals directly and obliquely wigjere | 
religion. 

For a long time, the Jubilee edit 
confess, Atlantic showed a “distrust” 
Roman Catholicism. But recently 4 
sentiment has been overshadowed, th 


h 
eepir 


Tim 


write, “by the awful wonder: Does mafiung 
have the moral strength to prevélispring 
atomic destruction?” In any case, “ifim t 


Roman Catholic authors are representéfyond, 
in this section, Governor Alfred E. Sailjinely 
and economist Barbara Ward. The gether 
Quaker Rufus Jones writes on mysticisifof the 
and George Bernard Shaw and W. was p 
Stace present unorthodox, but provociiseen, 
tive views on religious faith. ‘Tt’ 

Although the section on religion is dared 
the strongest part of the book, altoget™™jter, “| 
Jubilee is a notable collection of Am “Th 
‘ana in the printed word, and will Paid 7 
vide many evenings of enjoyable rj “Vy 
ing. ‘tom 
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HILDREN’S STORY by Jean Wyatt 





Sunset glow tinged the homestead of 
elly family, a cabin set in a clearing 
mse bushland. Inside their home, 
three Kelly children were having 
er. 

en-vear-old Trudy was helping baby 
er Sammy to use a spoon with his 
of soup. 

other’s new bread is good, eh 
ly?” put in Tim, two years older 
his sister. 

dy smiled and nodded. 

father and Mother had been away 
early morning on one of their 
ping trips into Red River Crossing, 
age fifteen miles away. They had 
B to buy the supplies that no family 
1892 could make or grow for itself. 
hey probably wouldn’t be back before 
pte in the evening. 

The sun went down round and red by 
Linde time the meal was finished. Trudy 
mde the kitchen neat and tidy again. 
hen twilight had deepened into dark- 
ss, Tim lit the lamps and placed the 
bgest one on a table before a window. 
ither and Mother would be glad to see 
s welcoming light. 

Trudy sat down and began stringing 
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ong urge buttons to make a toy for the baby. 
tion Mim poked at the fire in the kitchen 
ove and put another stick of wood on 
a-douthe few bright embers. The teakettle 
‘Lovefang cheerfully as a cricket. 
,” all Trudy glanced at the clock, “Don’t 
last, @ou think it’s time Father and Mother 
ely wilivere home?” 


‘They li be along soon,” Tim an- 
edit@wered his sister cheerfully, but to him- 
rust’ @elf he added anxiously, What can be 
keeping them? 

d, Tim went to the kitchen door and 
mg it open to the first mild air of 
prevelipring. The sky was sprinkled with stars. 
se, Milim tried to peer into the darkness be- 
md. The bushland seemed black and 

mionely. He listened for the sound of his 
e @ehther’s wagon wheels and the clipping 
the mares, Flo and Min. But there 
Was nothing to be heard, nothing to be 
seen. 
Tts a fine night, Trudy,” Tim de- 
red, determined not to alarm his sis- 
tr. “Tl leave the door open for a while.” 
‘The teakettle needs more water,” 
aid Trudy, 

Til see to it,” offered her brother. 
Yom a pail of fresh water on a bench in 
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a corner of the kitchen, Tim began filling 
the kettle. 

Suddenly Trudy gasped, “Oh!” 

Something in his sister's voice pulled 
Tim around. Then his own heart thud- 
ded, and the short hairs stood up on the 
back of his neck. 

A big furry form showed itself in the 
doorway of the cabin. A bear! It must 
have come out of the bush, 

“Oh, Tim!” cried Trudy, clutching the 
baby to her. Sammy, sensing something 
wrong, began to howl. 

At the baby’s yells the shaggy beast 
swung its great head toward the child. 
With a grunt it shambled forward, then 
paused, sniffing the air inside the cabin. 

For a moment Tim was terrified. Then 
he pulled himself together. There must 
be some way to scare off their unwel- 





TALE OF A TEAKETTLE 


come visitor. The boy looked desperately 
around him. Then he spied the half- 
filled teakettle. Tim grabbed it up. As 
he moved, the bear glanced around. In 
a flash the teakettle hit him—and a 
shower of water. 

The animal sneezed noisily. Then it 
turned its eves upon the boy. Tim stiff- 
ened, but he gazed steadily back. Fi- 
nally the creature wheeled and lum- 
bered off into the night. 

Tim let out his breath. 

“You surely used your head, Timo- 
thy,” his sister exclaimed as her brother 
hastily closed the cabin door and drew 
the bolt into place. 

Tim managed a smile. “I was scared, 
Sis,” he admitted. 

“If only Father and Mother would 
come now,” Trudy sighed, “everything 
would be all right.” 

When one is worried it helps to keep 
busy, as Tim knew. Presently the boy 
took up a chunk of wood from the box 
by the stove, fished a knife from his 
pocket, and began to carve. 

Trudy cuddled Sammy to her, and 
soon the baby fell asleep. 

All at once there was the sound of 
wagon wheels outside. 

“Here come Father and Mother!” said 
Tim eagerly. 

Trudy jumped to her feet and flew 
to the cabin door. Tim picked up a lamp 
and followed. In the dim light, the chil- 
dren could see their parents and the 
wagon and mares, Flo and Min. 

“You're home!” cried Trudy in a glad 
voice. 

“One of the mares went lame on the 
called her father. 
“That's why we're late.” 

A little later in the cabin the children’s 
mother brought out some paper bags 
and gave Tim and Trudy a special treat 
—peppermint sticks. 

Suddenly Trudy clapped a hand over 
her mouth and said “Oh, we almost 
forgot to tell you what happened!” 

When Trudy had finished the exciting 
tale, Mother turned to Tim. “You are a 
courageous lad,” she said. “I'm proud of 
you.” 

“You were quick-thinking, son,” put 
in Tim’s father approvingly. 

Trudy smiled. “Tim knows something 
very important,” she said, “When you're 
afraid—stop and use your head.” 


return journey,” 
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SCHOOLS & 


These advertisers will gladly send further information upon direct requ 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGE 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal 
credited. Characterized by academic excellence 


Rebert D. Swanson, Pr Alma, Michigan 


Arts College. Fully ac- 








BLACKBURN C "OLLE GE Pully 


accredited 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 

ees by cash and ‘“‘work pian.’ Carlinville, i. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses, positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write 

dent RaipS Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE “33 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, 
anical, Metallurgical Engineeri ng. 5-year 
combining arts and engineering. School of 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, Interim 











BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
Fully accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Smal! classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions. Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, towa. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  4.2cuvtca 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education. Paul L. McKay, President, 
Decatur, Hl. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1819 


. Fully accredited. 
Nationally-known, Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 


grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
Fine facilities. 
Centre College 


Write: Box 10 ssions Office, 
of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 





Coe’'s reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. and B.M. 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
high school. Five year special certificates in music, 
physical epteaticn Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


Church U.S.A 
COE COLLEGE 


Ww . | T E Cedar Ropids, lowa 


COE 


Director of 
Admissions, 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 


ROTC. Int 1} t 
posit athletics. : <cAmetion's 


most modern univer- 
sity campus, 


BEAVER COLLEGE—?c23'«3 
Liberal a 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.Fj 
ees, Strong academic program. Christian 
Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-ac 
campus twenty minutes from Philad 
Admissi pons Office, Box P, ver 
na. a. 


ment. 
urban 
Write 














COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = "33- 


terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuri In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors, Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 


ministry, science ae teac ae Write Swoster 





Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses. national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE Ss SP 


A two- 

lege for 

Ten mil 
Boston 
urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and 
courses. Three-year nursing program leadim 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational} fi 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write) 
catalog. 
Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Mas: 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded if 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. DB 
For catalog and information write F. L. 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles. Missouri. 











DAVIS AND “ELKINS Cc OLLEGE 


Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; fully ac- 
credited; co-ed; 4-year Liberal Arts and Snopes 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,F237¢0? 


goaicalty Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Accred- 
ited. Arts, sciences, Ps -med, pre-law, pre-en, 

neering, pre- ministerial, and others, ‘‘The Frien ly 
College," noted for community service. Write Pres. 


WESTERN COLLEGE (ional 
FOR WOMEN #3; 


international educs 
friendly association 
dents and Speutty from many lands, prep 
today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accr er 
Herrick B. Young, Pr Box PR. 
For wom 


WILSON COLLEGE [i..! 


Setgnecs. High yr Presbyterian. Indi 

programs. Ratio 1-8. Career counse' 
ao high ‘schoo! teacher training. Sch 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Establi lished 
Write: Wilson College, Box Lt, Ci 











pre- rofessional courses. Scholarships for 
children of ministers and a for church vo- 


cations. Di of A kins, W. Va. 








HANOVER COLLEGE Hanover, 


Indiana 
Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 


Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 


WHITWORTH 
Presbyterian, coed; preparation in the Arts, Sciences, pre- 


COLLEGE 
f Superior teaching in small classes. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE _ ,.20s3i 


accreditation. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful a dormitories. Write 
iMinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Iilinote 


pr i 1 fields. 
High academic standords, Christian faculty, modern 
campus. A Christian college for discriminating students. 


Write Box L, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATOR 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Je"; Dakota 


Developing a Christian Phil hy of Ed 

Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 

Education, Collegiate Nursin Teacher Training, 

Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 

comes. fa _ mater ae. indoor pool. Write 
in M, 











LAKE F OREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location om Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing, bus. r___ betewe arts, pre- eg Box 
PL, Lake F . Lake Forest, Mlinois. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
teaching (kindergarten, 

business administration, 

PHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1958. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 34 

tudent: des 9-12 wi 
ACAD EMY to gy. 
through their own work. All students gi 
scholarships. Other financial assistance @ 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., W: on 


WEST NOTTINGHAM "St 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. 
sive preparation for college through One 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; ct 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. © 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY _ ..4.2/° 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small clas 
ful college ys oe Wide choice of sp 
activities. campus in no thw 
New Jersey near eee Water Gap. 
James How. 


, Box 75, . 

PEDDIE New term pobrenty 3. Sopeus 

atory. Grades 7-12. 3 
accredited. Cptenee A a ~~ ’ 
speaking soured. / ul sperte. ® r. — 
arate Junior Sch res. Summer & 
93rd year. Catalog. ig C. 0. Morong, 
Box Hightstown, 3 


-s, - Be 








merit yor 
conside 
Write to 
for cat 


THESE SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


and for answers to your questions 

courses of st , costs, ucational 
social opportunities and religious clin 
Visit them if possible 











PRESBYTERIAN 








sp hd 


ot aE 


